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Eft autem amicitia nikil aliud niſi omnium diving- 
rum bumanarumque rerum cum benevolentia & 
caritate ſumma conſentio : Lua quidem band] 
ſein, cio, an, excepts ſapientia, 2232 melia, 
homini ſit a diit immortalibus datum 
Quid enim dulcius, qnam hbabere, qui cum omni 
audeas fic loqai, ut tecum ; 
Caritate, benevolentiaque ſublata, omnis eft e * 
ſublata 3 Cic. de Amicit. 
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which generall y is to dreſs 
up ſome gaudy Nothiug ; 
and make a Fanegyrick to | 
ſome Hlendid Idiot. For, 
had it not been my particu- 
lar good Fortune to have 
had an Opportunity of 
q Addreſſing to Tor, I ſhould 
have wanted a Name, to 
have ſheltered my ſelf un- 
der, or that I could have 
made uſe of, without in- 
curring and running into 
the common Guilt of Flat- 
tery and Adulation. And 
of this I am pretty well aſ- 
fared, whaterer the World 
ſhall fay of the Tranflation 
it ſelf, ooh my judgment 
in the Choice of my Fatron, 
n . 


s 
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The Dedication. iii 
they will * — and ae- 
quit me of Temerity and 


Indiſcretion, in fixing it 
upon Ton. For who will 
not readily own and ac- 
knowledge that Perſon to 
be the moſt proper and a- 


riendſhi , and be its Pro- 


tector, who has acted a ge- 


nerous Part therein ; who 
with Glory and Reputation, 
has adorn d himſelf with the 
diſtinguiſhing Character of 

a Sincer e F. r tend, Nor 5 1 
believe, will any one deny, 


or be unwilling to conſefss 
that Tau, Sir, are the bright - 


eſt Reſemblance of that 
Friendſbip deſeribed and 
SE A3 painted 
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painted out in the Lalius 
of Cicero; and that the 
beſt Manners and Chara&- 
ers therein, may be peculi- 
arly called Tour own. This, 
Gir, is even what Tour E- 
nomies (had Jou any Perſo- 
nal ones) will readily grant, 
though perhaps they will 
not altozether be ſo for- 
to Spy du.. 
== Bat the N 11 wants 
| nor to be inform'd of Tour 
Perſonal Worth and Merit, 
orthat Lon have'a Soul fill'd. 
with the firſt Sentiments of 
Honour, Gencroſity, and un- 
dilguiled Sincerity; the ve- 
ry Virtues and Qualities | 
| that are neceſſary to the 
; i Being 
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ect pete For tlie 


Character Tou have main- 


both at Home and Abroad, 


Soul, probity of Manners, 


Integrity, which Friendſhip. 


from Mercenary Views, 


Ihe Dedication. v 
Being and Exiſtence of per- 


tain d in Tour Converſation 


has given the World the 
— Aſſurance, that Tor: 
have all that greatneſs of 


ſingular Faithfulneſs and 
is eſtabliſhed, carried on, 


and {| upported by. How 
clear >» Tour Fj ſtand 


from Mean and. Selfiſh De- 
ſigns? And the Service of 


Tour Self, was always the 
laſt End, and leaſt thoug ht 
ol; For, with what Fidel 


WS: 175 


of Liberty 
try? Who but Tour Self 


could have withſtood the 
pow werful and prevailing * 


Friend? Or who but Tour 
Se, — have relinqui- 


—— 
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ravery and Haas, 
05 Ton ſerve your Queen 
and Country, when they 
had occaſion for 15, and 
call'd for Your Affiſtance! 
And how grateful have Jo 
been to Your Þriend,in re- 
tiring with him when Pub- 
lick Buſineſs was at an end; 


* 


and the Sword was thought 
no longer neceſſ 


y tO re- 
efence 
and Your Coun- 


main drawn for the 


[emptations of Dignity and 
Profit, for the Sake of Your. 


ſhed. 


very ſame Words 2 
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ſhed them, becauſe Tor: 


8 IIS 
» 


could not enjoy the other. 


Very juſtly does the Appli- 
cation of this Celebrated 
Paſſage of Lalius become 
You; and what have Your 


Actions done but ſpoke the 


 Equidem ex ommbus re- 
Bus, quas mihi aut Fortuna, 
aut Natura tribuit, nihil 
habeo, quod cum amicitia 


Kcipionis poſſim Comparare. 


This Generous Behavi- 


Erigbt in Aſter- Ages, and 
appear well in diſtant Fu. 
turity : When, perha 


ps, it 
may 


78 


viii The Dedication. 


may not be thought a Crime 


to have been Marlboroughůs 


Friend: 57? 764.2 + | 
Honour, Glory, and an 
unſullied Reputation, will 


be Your Reward, while 
Actions of Valour, and true 
Courage may be ſaid tO 
Merit any Thing; and You 
will continue to be the De- 


light of Mankind, while 
Gratitude and Friendfhip,, 


{hall be-worth Notice, and 


er Prattice.”>: > 0 
Scipio was happy in the 
Fumiliarit) and 15 riendfhip 
he enjoy ed — by | the AC- 
quaintance-and Correſpon- 


man of Probity, Sincerity, 
TIL „„ 


The Dedication. ix 
I and endued with all thoſe ex- 
I cellent and diſtinguiſhing Qua- 
I littes, that could make him 
worthy of that Great Name. 
No leſs happy, may] preſume 
to ſay, does the Hero of 
Great. Britain think himſelf in 


| Your Frindſhip and Familari- 
| ff ty; for how can he not be ſo; 


when to You he: can freely 
diſcloſe Himſelf, without Cau- 
„tion or Reſerve ; when You 
| | he can admit to have a Paſ- 
ſage into his Soul, and yet is 
as ſaſe and Kum as if no 
Body was Gan of his 
Thoughts, and his Secrets lay 
* | fill confin d and ſmother d 
in his own Breaſt? For in 
5 r his 7 riend, he ſtill 


con- 
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= took ſo far back — 


go to Ancient Rome, to find 
the beſt Exampl 


and Mutual Love. For Scipio, 
and Lelixs are loſtin the Greater 


Cac 


confides. in Himſelf; — 
every True and Sincere Friend, 
. Be is A Mans N 


of Perfect Friendſbip: It is 
now no longer that we need 


es of Gratitude 


Names of Marlborough and 
an; who will ever be 2 
ſtandin Rule to Imitate and 
Practiſe by. And Britain now, 
can make her Boaſt of a Pai 
of Friends equal, if not fu- 

perior to whatever-liv'd before 


Gow; 2 and « as much worthy of 
that 


; 1 
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that Name, as any that ever 
deſerved it. Friends that are 
not only happy in Themſelves, 
but have dealt the kind Influ- 
ences of it w herever 2 were 
Concern d. - 

It was that PRES — 
char carried the conquering 
Arms of Britain ſo far, as to 
make the mighty Monarch fue 
| for Peace, to ſave the remain- 

Part of his totrring King- 

— (For, it was this — — 
Tou in all Tour Counſels, ſo be- 
neficial- to the Preſervation of 
Europe; and which made the 
Arms of Great-Britain a Ter- 
ror to haughty France.) 
And whatever ſhall be the 
Conſequences of the 

finiſh , | 
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finiſh' d Peace, are in ſome n mea- 
ſure owing to that Friendſhip 
which united Ton into a gene- 
rous Concern for Tour Coun- 
And now the Toils of War || 
are over, the ſame Friendſhip 
that made Ton Inſeparable there, 
will make You happy in the 
ſweet Enjoyment ot each others 
Society, to the Pleaſure and 
Satisfaction of Tour Selves; re- 
tired from Hum and Inform. 
5 
* Sir. 1 will An Ta 0 
| 1 leſt by being tedious, 
Ton ſhould deny e or 
my Preſumption; and thereſore 
only beg Leave to aſſure Tou, 


that 70 may long live an He- 


roich, „ 


* 


2 - 


The Dedication. xiii 
roick, Generous, and bright Ex- _ 
ample of ſincere Friendſhip, in 
an Age that produces little but 
pretended and out: ſde Friends ; 
is the Prayer and With of, 


i 
Your moſt bumble, 


And moſt obedient Servam, 


# 


Robert Hicks 
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Uintus Mucius the Augur, took . 
many Occaſions of Launching 


| - — 8 : , h 6 a | 7 ; : 
| y out with a great Readineſs of 
Wit, mixt with 4 Strain af 


Mirth, into the Praiſe of C. Lzlius, his 
Father-in-law ; and never ſcrupl'd to confer 
upon him the Character of the Wiſe Leli- 
us, Now as ſoon as I came to the Years 
of Diſcretion, I was by my Father coni- 
mitted to the Itiſpection of Scævola, and 
enjoyn'd to embrace all Opportunities 
which miglit ſuit with his, or my own 
I | Convenience, of being in the Preſence of 
I the good old Man. As I had thetefore 
Ii ſeveral Opportunities of laying up in my 
Memory many Points of Learning, of 
which I had heard him debate with a 
I great Nicey of Judgment; togethef with : 
I | many ſhort and e Sayings; I en. 
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deavoured to improve my ſelf by the 
Converfation of ſo prudent and learned 
Gentleman. Upon his Death, I commit. 


ted my ſelf to the Care of Scævola the 


Pontifex; whom I dare aver to be as 
Learned and Juſt a Man as any in the 
Whole State. But, to make no Digreſſi- 
ons upon the Character of that Gentle- 
man, at preſent I ſhall confine my Diſ- 
courſe to the Agar. I particularly re- 
member as he once ſate in his great 
Elbow-Chair, (I, and two or three more 


of his Friends being preſent) amongſt o- 


ther Topicks, he fell into a Diſcourſe that 
then happen'd to be the univerſal Subject 
of Converſation, You, Atticus, as' being 
then intimately acquainted with Publius 
Sulpicius, muſt needs remember how ex- 
treamly the World was ſurprized at, and 
complained of the irreconcileable Ha- 
tred that he (when Tribune of the People) 
profeſs'd againſt Quintus Pompey the Con- 
ſul, with whom he formerly lived in the 
ſtricteſt Bonds of Love and Friendſbip. I 
fay, Scevola, having at that time acci- 
dentally fallen into that Subject, from 
thence took an eccaſion of relating to us 
Laliut's Diſcourſe of Friendſhip, which he 
held in the Preſence of Scævola himſelt, 


and of C. Fannius, Marcuss Son (who was 


another of his Sons. in- la)) a little after 


Wen, nn 


er , & TV "30 ꝗ „ 
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the! 
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the Death of Afritanus; the Sum of that 
Diſſertation I committed to my Memory, 


and have here ſet it down according to 


my own Fancy: For I have here intro- 
ducd them ſpeaking in propria Perſona, 
that I might not tire you with the frequent 
Repetitions of /o, and ſays he; and that 
the Diſcourſe might ſeem directly to 
proceed from the Mouth of the Authors. 
A Diſcourſe upon Friendſhip, is what you 
have very often begg'd of me: And in- 
deed, as it is a Subject that very well 
deſerves the Notice and Conſideration of 
Mankind in general ; ſo it particularly 
ſeems. very appoſite to the Familiarity and 
Intimacy that is between us. Wherefore I 
am the more willingly induc'd to the Un- 
dertaking, becauſe I am perſwaded IT ſhall 
do ſome good to the Publick, at the ſame 
time I oblige my Friend. As in my little 
Treatiſe of Old Age, which is dedicated to 
your ſelf, I have introduc d. Old C470 
arguing in its Defence ; becauſe I thought 
no Man a more proper Advocate for Old 
Age, than one who was ſo far advanc d 
in it, and was ſo Eminent, and ſo peculiarly 
a Glory to it: So for the very lame reaſon, 
being inform'd from the Tradition of our 
Anceſtors, how ſtrict, and intimate a Fa- 
miliarity there was between Caias Lælius 
and Publius Scipio, I have pitch'd upon 
Th => - Leaks 


4 . Tully of Friendſbip. 
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Lælius as the moſt proper Perſon to give 
you his own Reflections and Thoughts 
upon Friendſhip, as Scævola remembers to 
have heard them from his own Mouth. 
This ſort of Writing by. way of Dia- 
logue, when ſupported by the Reputation 
and Authority of ancient Men, and them 
too, of the firſt Character, hath ſome- 
thing ſo taking in it, and leaves ſo very deep 
an Impreſſion, that in the peruſal of my 
own. Lines about Old Age, I can hardly 
perſwade my ſelf, but that the Thoughts 
and Expreſſions. are Cato's, and not my 
own. As then therefore the Conſideration 
of your being your ſelf in Years, induc d 
me co lay that Treatiſe of Ola Age at your 
Feet ; ſo, upon a Motive no leſs applica- 
ble, I have preſumed to prefix your Name 
to this Treatiſe of Friendſhip, and to beg 
your Protection for the Production of a 


Man, to whom you are dear by the moſt}. 


_ facred Ties of Amity. In the former 
. Treatiſe you have the Thoughts and Re- 
flections of Cato, a Gentleman of as much 


Learning, and as far advanc'd in.Yeras. as 
any of thoſe Times. In this latter you 
are entertained with a Diſcourſe of the 
Wiſe Lelius, that Glorious and Heroick 


Pattern of pure and inviolable Friendſhip. 


Let me beg you therefore to turn your 
Thoughts a while from me, and imagine] 
| | it : 


of 8 T 1 


010 of Friendſhip. 5 * 


it is Lælius himſelf that entemraing you you. 
Caius Fanuius and Quintus Mucius come to 
pay their Father a Viſit, to comſort him 
upon the Death of Africanus. They be- 
gin '2 Diſcourſe upon Frie dſhip which 
vou will find in the reading, is the Con- 
tents of the whole Treatiſe ; upon which 
io uf Lalius, at their e pro- 
ceeds. 


III. Euunius. We Wy" all, Ste se 
ledge Africanus to have been 2 very emi- 
nent and deſerving Perſon ; but at the 


fame time you ought not, out of too great 


a ſenſe of Modeſty, to neglect your own 
Merit ; but to imagine theEyes of the whole 


World ar preſent fix d upon your ſelf, *Tis 


u alone, Sir, we univerſally ciſtinguiſh 


b by the Name of the iſe Lzlius ; and 


you alone whom we really efteem fo, 
Marcus Cato, it is true, was remarkable 


for the ſame Character; and Lucius Atti- 


lius too, we are ſatisfied to have had the 


ſame Diſtinction paid him by our Ance- 
ſtors; but yet both were adorn'd with a 
Character very different from yours. 


At- 


_ Filius was eminently remarkable for his 
eat Judgment in the Civil Law: Cato. 
re the Character of a great Politician, 

and was lookt upon as a Man throughly 

| rr in the Aſſairs of the World. 

| | B 3 
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1 Tully of Trp. 

his his prodent Foreſight and Management, 
both in the Senate and Forum; from his 
ſteady Reſolution in Acting, and from his 
weighty and pithy Arguments, proceeded 
that great Deterence that was paid him by 
all Mankind ; tho' not before he was far 
advanced in Years neither. Bat your 
Character is of a higher ſtrain : *Tis not 
only your natural Genius, and Probity of 
Manners, but your indefatigable Study, 
and eminent Learning that hath made you 
ſo conſpicuous (not only among the 
common People, but Men of Letters too) 
for a Wiſdom no way inferiour to that of 
the Grecian Sages. Tho' as for thoſe Se- 
ven who bore that Character, they are 
reckoned by the Criticks not to deſerve the 
Diſtinction. The Arherzan indeed was u- 
niverſally eſteemed fo, and had the Atte- 
ſtation of the Oracle for a Confirmation 
of his Character. But to us, your pla- 
cing- your Happineſs within your ſelf, and 


making Fortune ſubmit to the ſaperient. 
Force f Virtue, appears a no leſs manifeſt 


Proof of your exalted Wiſdom. Where: 
fore the World enquires both. of my ſelf 
and Scævola, how you deport your. felf 
vpon the Death of Africanus; and parti - 
cularly the more, becauſe upon the Nees 
of this laſt Month, you were not preſent: 


at the Lecture held at D. Breras's * 
2 tho 
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tho' before you was the moſt exact Man 
of the whole Society, in regard to time, 


and the moſt ready at the Performance of 


that Duty. 
Scævola. I have often (as Fannius ays) 
been asked the ſame Queſtion ; and always 


anſwered, that you feem'd to bear the 
Loſs of ſo eminent a Man, and fo dear 


a Friend, with abundance of Calmneſs 


and Moderation : Tho' indeed it would be 
impoſſible for a Gentleman of your Hu- 
man and Generous Diſpojition, not to be 
ſenſibly affected at it. But as to your be- 
ing 7 5 laſt Lecture, I excuſed it, by 
attributing it to an Indiſpoſition of Body, 


rather than of Mind. Lælius. Indeed, 


Scævola, you were in the right: For whilſt. 


in Health, I will never fo far give way to. 


my own Misfortunes, as to ſuffer them to 
withdraw me from the Performance of 
thoſe Functions which Duty lays incum- 
bent on me. Neither indeed, do I think 


any. Excuſe to a Man of a fleady Soul, 2 


ſufficient Plea for the Neglect of his Duty. 
As for you, Faunius, by honouring me 


with a Character that 1 neither deſerve, 
nor aim at, you act indeed the Part of a 


7851 Friend; but in my Opinion, you 
o not pay Cato the Deference that is 
due to him: For I muſt own, J take Cato 4 


to have been a truly Wiſe Man, if 9 


B 4 


— — — . — mem rn 
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T very much queſtion) there ever was 
one. To omit other Inſtances, what 
greater Proofs of Wiſdom could he give, 
than that calm Temper and Reſignation 
with which he bore the Loſs of his Son: 
The Deportment of Paulus and Gallus up- 

on the like occaſion, is within my Re- 
membrance ; but their Children were but 
Infants, their Hopes were nipt in the very 
Bud, before they could diſplay their Beau- 
ties and Per fections: And their Misfortune 
therefore was not comparable to Cato's, 
who bemoan d the Death of a very hope- 
ful and promiſing young Gentleman. 
Wherefore in my opinion, Gentlemen, 
you have very little Reaſon to give even 
Socrates himſelf the Preheminence : For 
Cato's Character is owing to his Practice; 


Theory and Speculation. 


whereas the Latter's is tounded only on 


III. As for my own particular, ſhoui 

T deny my Concern for the Death of 
Scipio, the Stoicks poſſibly might com- 
mend me: But really, my own Conſci- 
ence will not ſuffer me : And T muſt own 
my ſelf very ſenſibly afflicted for the Loſs 
of ſuch a Friend, as no Man ever was, 
and, I care affirm, ever will be bleſs'd 
with : But I am not without a Remedy. 
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This, amidſt all my Afflictions, is ſtill my 


fort, that 1 rin not imbibed that 


Exror fo prevalent amongſt Friends, which, 
wracks them with ſuch cruel Torments at 
their Departure. For in my opinion, 
Scipios Fate is not deplorable ; and it is I 
alone, if any body, deſerves your Com- 
paſſion: But Grief, when conceived for 


our own Misfortunes, ſeems to proceed 


from a Principle of Self. Love, rather than 
a Principle of Friendſhip. Who can deny, 
but that Scipio was well dealt with: For 
unleſs Immortality, „ Which he never a- 


ſpired to, had been added to the Honours 
that had been conferred upon him, what 
was there that a Mortal Man dare hope 


for, which he did not obtain? Thoſe ear- 
| ty Hopes 


which in his Childhood- the 
World conceiv'd of him, fell infinitely 
ſhort of that Merit, and thoſe Qualificati- 


ons which adorn'd his riper Years. Twice 
he was inveſted with the Conſular Dignity, 
altho' he never ſu'd for it; the firſt time, 
before the cuſtomary Age; the ſecond, 


within his due time, but almoſt too late to 


fave the ſinking State. By overthrowing 
two Cities that were profeſs'd Enemies and 
Rivals to Imperial Rome, he not only put 
an end to the preſent War, but put it out 
Lk their power to raiſe new Commotions 


for 
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for the future. His affable and gentle Diſ- 
ofition, his dutiful Deportment to his 
other, his Generoſity to his Siſters, his 
charitable and courteous Behaviour to his 
Friends, the Juſtice that appear d in all his 
Actions, are Virtues that ſhone forth in 
ſo bright a Luſtre, that it is needleſs for 
me to infiſt on them: And how ſerviceable 
and dear he was to the State, thoſe Show- 
ers of Tears that were ſhed at his Funeral, 
are a ſufficient Witneſs, The Addition 
thereſpre of a few Years would have been x 
but of little ſervice to him: For ſuppo- Nl © 
fing Old Age to ſit eaſie upon us, as I 
remember Cato aſſerted rhe Year before he 
died, in the Preſence of my ſelf and Scipio P 
yet it damps our Spirits, and cauſes that; D 
Vigour and Sprightlineſs with which Scipzo B 
was endued, to decreaſe and flag. He | 

| had already therefore arriv'd to the higheſt 
Pitch both of Fortune and Honour; and had fo 
he livd to the Age of Neſtor, it would have q 
been impoſſible for to have made any Ad- 
dition to them. And as for his Death, the 
Suddennefs of it made him inſenſible of th 
thoſe bitter Pangs, and dreadful Apprehen- I N, 
ſions that generally attend us at our laſt I ©! 
Gaſp. Such a fort of Death, in my mind, 4 
ſeems ſomethiag unaccountable, and you 1 
your ſelf are not ignorant of the Conſtru- 10 

f | 2 e ee it ction Y 
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Rion the World puts upon it. But this, 1 
dare affirm, that among all thoſe glorious 
and happy Days which he ſaw, he never 
ſeem d ſo eminently conſpicuous, nor ſhi- 
ned forth with ſo great a Luſtre, as he did 
the Evening before he died, when upon 
the ' Adjournment of the Senate, he was 
attended to his Houſe by the Patricians 
themſelves, as well as by the Latius and 
Allies: For the Honour and Reſpect that 
was then paid him, ſeem'd rather to inti- 
mate his Acceſſion to the Heavenly Throne, 
than his Confinement to the Shades be- 
low. For Town my felt of a different O- 
pinion from ſome Men, who have lately 
aſſerted the Soul not to ſurvive, but after 
Death to be utterly annihilated with the 
Body. = 


IV. In my Opinion, there is more De- 
ference to be paid to the Authority and 
1 Opinion of the ancient Sages, not only of 
our own Country, but even of thoſe too, 
5e to whom Greece (that now indeed is ruin'd, 
tho formerly ſo powerful and flouriſhing a 
* Nation) owed all its Laws and Inſtituti- 
J ons; than to doubt the Immortality of 
the Soul. For certainly they would never 
5 have paid ſo many Rites and Ceremonies 
„ic the Dead, did they not think it a Mts 

IND | that 
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that was juſtly due to them. Socrates 
roo (who, unleſs we deny the Teſtimony 
of the Oracle, we muſt all own to have 
been a Man of a very exalted Wiſdom) 
not only now and then, as the generality 
of Mankind aſſerted their Opinions, but 
at all Times, and in all Places, averrd the 
Soul of Man to be of a Divine Nature, 
and that when it is once freed from the 
Priſon of this Mortal Carcaſe, the Road 
to Heaven lies open to every juſt and 
good Man: And Scipio likewiſe ſeem'd to 
run into the ſame Opinion. If then the 
Souls of good Men, when once looſed 
from this Clog of Vile Clay, flies to the 
Bleſſed Manhons of the Gods above, Who can 
claim a juſter Title to a Seat among them, 
than Scipio. To grieve therefore at this 
Accident, in my Opinion, taſtes more of 
Envy and Ill nature, than real Friendſhip. 
On the other hand, could we ſuppoſe the 
Thinking Faculty to be annihilated with 
our Bodies, and our Soul not to ſurvive the 
Grave; yet even then, as we ſhould reap 
no Benefit by dying, ſo we ſhall have no 
Apprehenſion of Evil from it. The Dif- 
ference only will be this, that he, to whom 
the City owes ſo many, and ſo great Bleſ- 
ſings, and whoſe Birth we ought to ſo- 
Jemnize with the greaeſt Marks of Joy 
l an 
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* Gratitude (thould the thinking Facul- 
ty periſh with the Body) will himſelf be 
no more, but. become like the Child that 
is unborn. For Seipio therefore we have 
no: reafon to complain: I alone am the 
Loſer; who, as T firſt made'my Appear- 
ance upon the Stage of Life, ought firſt to 
have ads my Exit. However, the Dear 
Remembrance of our Friendſhip brings 
this Comfort along with it, that my Lite 
| was ever happy, becauſe ever bleſs'd with 
the Company of Scipio: Who ever bore 2 
ſhare of all my private Uneaſineſſes, and 
publick Troubles, and was my conſtant 
'Companion at home and — Ty And, 
what is the very Qintenſſeuce of Friendſhip, 
between us there was a perfect Harmony 
in all our Studies, Fhoughts, and Actions. 
For my own part therefore, I am infinitely 
better pleaſed Lich the Hopes of having 
the Memory of our Friendſhip perpetua- 
ed to Poſteruy, than with all thoſe Marks 
and. Diſtinctions which Fannius ſays, the 
World confers upon me tho Undeſervedly; 


never yet have been above three or four 
Pair of Friends remarkable for. their Truth 
and Sincerity; in which Roll, I hope, 
Poyſterity will find the Names of Scipio and 
boom inſerted. n n * there 


and 1 am better fatisfied, becauſe there | 


is 


is no doubt of: but ſince you have men- 
tioned Friendſhip, you will infinitely oblige 
me, and, I believe, Scævola too, if, as 
you are uſed to do upon other Topicks, 
you pleafe to divert a leiſure Hour or two 
in entertaining us with your Thoughts of 
Friendſþip, wherein you think it conſiſts, 
what Methods you Judge moſt neceſſary 
for the Attaining, and what Cement is the 
moſt proper for the Preſervation of it: 
Scævola. Upon my Word, Sir, I ſhall take 
it as a very particular Favour, and indeed 
had not Faunius prevented me, I was go- 
ing to beg the fame Requeſt of you, which 
we now Joyntly defire you to oblige us 


I. 


V. Lælius. Was my power, Gentlemen, 
equal to my Will, I ſhould: _ Readily 
comply with your Requeſt; for it is 2 
Subject very well worth our Conſidera- 

tion, and as Fannius fays, we have a leiſure 
Hour or two to ſpare ; but really, Gentle- 
men, my Abilities are not capable of fo 
great a Task; it is from ſuch learned 
Heads as the antient Grecians, that we muſt 
expect extempore Diſcourſes. This is an 
Undertaking of great Difficulty, and re- 
' quires no little Practice: Wherefore I muſt 
refer you to have your Deſires fulfilled by 
"thoſe Gentlemen who make ſuch Things 
their 
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their Buſineſs; for all that I can pretend to 
is only ro adviſe you, above all earthly 
Bleſſings, do give the preference to Friend. 


2 


ſbip, Which, in my mind, is the only Good 


that can make Affluence and* — 
agreeable, or render a turn of Fate tole- 
rably eaſy to us. But then I take it for 
ited, that only good Men can enjoy 
is Blefbng, and that Virtue is the proper 
Cement of it; tho I ſhall not ſearch ſo 
far to the bottom of it as thoſe Men do, 


whoſe Diviſſons on this Subject are more 


curioas, their Diſtindtions nicer, and per- 
haps truer too, tho not ſo well adapted to 
common Uſe ; for they aſſert the wife Man 
to be the only good Man ; -which we 
would allow, would they not wind that 
Wiſdom up to a higher pitch, than is poſ- 
fible for mortal Man to attairi to: Whereas 
we ought to have regard, not to the vain 
Chimera's, whichextravagant People either 
feign or wiſh for; but to thoſe Things 
which are ſerviceable in common Way of 


| Life; C. Fabritius, M. Curio, T. Corunca. 


nius, were Perſons whom our Anceſtors 
adorn' d. with the Character of the wiſe; 
but had they been examind by the Rule 
of thoſe nicer Gentlemen, they would never 
have been thought worthy of that Diſtin- 
Qion, Let them therefore keep to them- 


wg that odious — which they ſo 


HE much 
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much brag of, though ſo little underſtand; 
provided they will allow the foremention- 
ed Gentlemen a place among the Claſs of 
good Men. But even that they refuſe, 


lone have claim to. We therefore muſt be 
contented to affirm in the groſs, that thoſe 
Men whoſe Lives and Morals are a Proof 
of their Faith, Integrity, Impartiality and 
Liberality ; whoſe Virtue are not corrupted 
with the Seeds of Covetonſneſs, Luſt, or 
Raſhneſs ; and who are as equally eminent 
for their Steadineſs and Reſolution, as 
thoſe Men whom we have juſt nam d; 
theſe Gentlemen, J ſay, ſince they follow, 
(as much as frail Fleſh and Blood can) and 
are ſubſervient to the Dictates of wiſe Na- 


ture, that true and only Guide to Happi- 


neſs, as they are reckon'd among the 
Rank of good Men, ſo ought they to have 
the Deference paid them that is due to fo 
bright a Character. For I really am per- 
ſwaded that we are all born to Converſe, 
and have Society one with another; and 


the nearer we are allied to each other, 


the ſtricter ought the Community to be: 
Hence it is that Fellom Citizens ought to 
be preferrd to Foreigners, Neighbours and 
Relations to Strangers; with theſe Nature 
her ſelf directs us to contract a Friend- 
ſhip, tho the Cements of ic are not the 
moſt 


affirming it: an Honour which the Wiſe a- 


1 
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F conf laſting. In one Point cherefory” | 
1- Þ| Friendſhip is to be preferrd to Aﬀinity | 18 
Ff | and Kindred ; for Love and Benevolence - 
e; often flag, and wax cold among Relations; 10 
2- | when on the other Hand they are the on- 
e ly Cement that unites Friends, and the 
ſe Þ| loſs: of them too great for Friendſhip to 
of 
d 
d 
or 


ſurvive without them. But the excellence i 
of Friendſhip appears in nothing more, 
than that it is ſeparated from the acnoval” 
Society, which Nature hath” eſtabhſhed 
at and conſined within the narrow Compaſs 1 
as of two or three Breaſts, united to one | 
3 anche $8. 2 mutual Love and e e 1 
v, lence: 


VI. The Notioi Son I hs of Friend: 
ſhip, is this, that it is a perfect Union, and 
Agreement in Thought, and Diſpoſition, in 
Things relating either to this World, or 
what's beyond it, joyn'd with the Cement | 
r- of Mutual Benevolence and Good Nature. | 
ſe, Both the — 5 5g and Advantage of - 
ad NE Friendſhip are o great, that (Wiſdora ex- 


e: and Bleſſing, the Gods have granted to Hu- 

to [mane Nature. The tendency of other 

nd Mens Fancies and Judgments perhaps, may 

ire prompt them on to fix their Eſteem: and 

1d. Deference, either upon Riches, or a good 

he ww of Health; others may give Grandeur 

oft | © 2 Auch 1 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

er, eepted) | ſhould call it the firſt Privilege [ 
| 

| 
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and Power the Prevalence ; others faſten 


their Minds upon Title and  Equipage ; 
and the generality of Mankind upon Plea- 
ſure, the Idol of Senſe. As for Pleaſure, 
the Deſire of many, that's the Advantage 
and Happineſs of Beings below Reafon ; 
and the very Nature of all the reſt is un: 
conſtant and feeble, the ſlippery Gifts of 
Fortune, and beyond our power to keep: 
There are others (and thoſe but a very few) 
who make Virtue the Sammum Bonym, and 
defervedly merit for their good Choice : 
But then it is conſeſſedly true, that Virtue 
is the Product and Preſerver of Friendſhip, 
both gives life to it, and preſerves its Ext- 
ſtence. For Friendſhip neither appears 
nor continues, where Virtue is wanting; 
that Virtue I mean, which appears in pra- 
Rice of Life, and which does not conſiſt in 
the airy Idea which School. men and Philoſe- 
phers entertain of it. The Paull, the Cato's, 
the Caii and Scipid's, and the Phili, we 
allow to be the Good and Great, in eon. 
cert with the Judgment and Opinion of the 
World; yet not without their Shares of 
Frailty and Miſcarriage. As for the Per: 
fect and Infallible, we neither know them, 
Nor have any thing to ſay tothem. Among 

ſuch Men as I have juſt mention'd; the 
Conveniencies and Good of Friendſhip, are 
not to be deſcribed by the Invention of 

[Es Words, 
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be in a capacit 
Functions of Life, and to diſcharge the Bu- 
dels of this World. But the uſe and 
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Words. For, ig the fitſt Place, as Euni us 
has admirably ſaid, who in Humane Na- 


ture cannot ſay he is happy in the poſſeſſi- 


on of a firicere Friend 2 For what can be a 
greatet pleaſure, than for a Man without 
Miſtruſt or Reſerve, to let his Friend have 


4 Paſſage itito his Soul, and he is as ſafe 


and ſecure; as if no Body was conſcious to 


. his Thoughts? Where would be the fe- 


liſh and taſte in Affluence and a good Eſtate, 
if we wanted a Friend to rejoyce and par- 


take with us 2 And what an inſupportable 


Load wou'd Want and Affliction be, but for 
the Bleſſing of F riendſhip: that Softerier of 
Cares, a Comfort and Eaſe to all the 


Miſeries that we ate ſubject to: How 


heavy ſhould we drag on without it, and 
how is the Butthen alleviated by it:? But, 
in fine, there is nothing which either we 


perſue or aim at, but has its proper and 
particulat Uſe and Advantage; now, Riches 


are proper fot Actions of Generoſity and 
Benevolenee : Grandeur and Power, pro- 
cure Gbeiſance and Attendance : Titles, 


Honour and Reſpe among People; Plea- 
ſures are for the Gratification of Senſe and 
Appetite; Health, to live at eaſe, and free 


from tlie diſturbance of Pain, and withal to 
to perform the neceſſaty 


C 2 : good 


| 
| 
| 
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good of Friendſhip is not confined, or ried | 
down to this or that particular Advantage; 
it anſwers every State and Condition of 
Life, and there is no one virtuous Scene of 
Action, but wherein it is proper; and we 
are at a Joſs. to fix the Time, when it is unſea- 
ſonable, or unpleaſant. In a word, Friend: 
ſhip is as neceſſary, and as many ways ſer- 
viceable to our Being, as the Air to breathe 
in, or thoſe Elements of Fire and Water, 
which we cannot be ſupported- without. 
| Miſtake me not, I am not deſcribing that 
outward and ſhallow part of ' Friendſhip 
which perhaps may pleaſe, and have its 
Advantages too; but I am difeoutſing and 
ſpeaking of the Nature and Conſtitution 
of perfect and ingenuous Friendſhip, which 
is practifed and entertained but by an in- 
conſiderable part of the World. For Pro- 
ſperity, ſrom the influence of Friendſhip, 
ſhines brighter; and even the Calamities of 
Life become tolerable by, as beat. ans 
aſſiſtance fit. 


VII. And goce PIR 466 | Ry 
the benefit of Friendſhip, Conveniencies 
that are not only numerous, but in their 
Natures very valuable alſo; I take this 
not to be the leaſt which gives Hopes to 
our Expectations, and is an Antidote to 
Deſpair, and weaknels of Mind. But be- 

ſides, 
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fa F riendſhip. is like 2 Looking glass 
which every time we view it, gives us a Re- 
preſentation of our very ſelves: Wherefore 
we can fancy our ſelves in the Preſence of 
our Friends, tho we are many Miles aſun- 
der: Still ſeem to enjoy Affluence and Pro- 


ſperity, tho in the midſt of Want; and a 


perfect Health, tho we lie languiſhing 
upon a ſick Bed; and what is more incredi- 
ble ſtill, after we are laid in our Graves, we 
continue to live, at leaſt ſo far as our Me- 
mory is dear to our ſurviving Friends, and 
the loſs of us is ever in their Thoughts. 


Upon which Account the Death of the 


Deceaſed is term'd happy and glorious, and 
the Survivor, ever reſpected and honoured. 
Now, to reflect a little, if the Ties of 
Good Nature, Humanity, and reeiprocal 


Kindnefs, be once torn aſunder and dif- 


joyned, Society and Commerce are at an 
End; neither Families, nor Common- 
wealths can continue when they are diſſol. 


ved. And that we may not want Convi- 


ction, or being informed of the Value and 
Dignity. of Friendſhip, the Evil and Un- 
eaſineſs of Diſcord and Contention ſatisſie 
us how deſirable it is. Moreover, to in- 
ſtance in Matters of Fact, and thereby ta 
illuſtrate the Advantage and Good of Mu- 
tual Benevolence: How are Families ſhat- 
ter d ang beggar d by Diſſention? How: 

CY are 
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are Kingdoms and popular Communitias 
turn d into Wilds and Deſarts by Ravage 
and Diſcord 2 This is a Torrent too ſtrong 
to be oppos d, and turns all Things from 
their very Foundation, by their violence af 
Nature. We are informed, that a certain 
Agretentine, a Man of good Letters, has 
in his Works laid it down as 2 Truth and 
Aviom, that Union and Agreement in Na- 
ture, preſerve and ſave; but that Diviſion 
and Antipathy efface and deſtroy: And 
there is ſcarce a Man in the World of any 
Judgment and Rational Reflexion, but 
without ſeruple will run in witk the Truth 
of the Aſſertion. Upon this Score it is, 
that whenever Friendſhip leads a Man on 
to the expoſing himſelf for the Man che 
loves, or to the ſharing a common Dan- 
ger, that every one is ready to commend 
and applaud the Action. How loud were 
the Acclamations of the Theatre in favour 
of my very good Friend and Companion, 
Marcus Pacwvius, at the firſt Night of his 
Play, when the King was in Doubt, which 
repreſented Oreſtes. Pylades had fixed his 
Reſolution to paſs for the Man, and was 
willing to be ſacrificed himſelf, that he 
might 22 his Friend. Oreſtet, on : 
the other Hand, endeavoured to fatisfie: ths 
Auditory, by all the Arguments of Truth, 
that:himſelt was the Perſon, and ought 


to 
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to die. And though this in Reality was 


nothing but Fiction and Show, and yet 
was attended with ſuch mighty Applauſe; 
what may we imagine would have been 
the Approbation they wau'd have given to 
Fact: Even here we find the Paſſions were 
raiſed, and Nature very greatly diſcover'd 
herſelf, when a bare Scene of Action com- 
manded the Applauſe and Commendations 
of Men, in a Thing they confeſs d, merited 
very much, though themſelves were not 
very forward to put it in Practice. I have 
thus far in general deliver d my ſelf upon 
the Score of Friendſhip, and if there are 


Points relating to it leſt untouched, (as J 


am apt to imagine there are many) i ir will 
better anſwer your Expectations to be ſa- 
tisfied from thoſe, who underſtand more of 
thoſe Things, and whoſe buſineſs lies that 


way. Fax. It will, Sir, be mach more to 


our Satisfaction to receive it from you. TI 
muſt confeſs too, that frequently I have 
been importunate with many about this 
Subject, and have heard it with attention 
and pleaſure; but there is ſomething ſo plea- 
ſing and agreeably taking in your Expreſſion, 
that---Sc@v.What then wou'd have been your 
Thoughts and Sentiments, if you had been 
preſent in Scipio's Garden, when the Sub- 


ject in Diſpute was about the Nature and 
| Conlbirytion of Government ? How flre- 
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nuouſly did he aſſert, and handſomely he 
fend the Cauſe of Juſtice, againſt all the 
Subtilties and Cunning of Philus. Fun. Is 
it a wonder that a Perſon of Truth and In- 
tegrity ſhou 'd zealouſly defend an' Argu- 
ment of that Nature? Scev. And can 
that Man be at a loſs for Words and Argu- 
ments to deliver himſelf upon the Nature 
of Friendſhip, who with Glory and Repu- 
tation has adorn'd himſelf, with the diſtin- 
FPS Character of 2 fincere Friend 7 


VIII. Lal. This, e is Goch 
pullion with a witneſs, and had you uſed 
other perſwaſions and Agen, you'd 
have carry'd your Point; for whether J 
reflect upon the Quality of the Perſons 
that demand my Judgment, or the Na- 
fore of the Thing deſired, there is enough 
in either to prevent my Silence, or my not 
anſw ering your Requeſt : To perſue there- 

fore the buſineſs of your Demand, on 
conſtant aad frequent Meditation on og 
/hip, this Thiog ſeem'd not to be the leaſt 
worthy of my Thought and Conſideration; 
Whether Friendſhip is deſired and wiſhed 
for upon the-Score of our Wants and In- 
ſufficiencies, and that alſo by an Inter- 
change of mutual Benevolence, we may 
have an opportunity to give and receive; 
w Which cannot e well be effected without a 
Friend- 
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Friendly Correſpondence. I ſay, it is a Matter 
of Diſpute and Queſtion, whether this be 
the chief Conſideration of Friendſhip. But 
to me it ſeems to proceed from a more Na- 
tural and Noble Cauſe. It is Love,the very 
Being and Soul of Friendſhip, that is the Prin- 

ciple of Union, and the Foundation of Good - 
Nenne. Now / Counterfeit. and Flattery may 
ſerve a turn, and gain the Sycophant's Ends: 
But in true F riendſhip there is nothing of 
feint or the flatterer: For the Nature of it 
is to be genuine and ſincere, and then this 
is Conviction enough to the World, that 
Friendſſip rather ſeems to take its Riſe and 


Spring from our Natures, than owe its 


Birth to a Senſe of Want and Indigence. 
1 fay, it's rather from the Iaclination of 
our Deſires, and the Wiſh of our Soul to 
be united to the Perſon we love, than 
fror that Meanneſs of Thought, which on- 
ly propoſes an End and Advantage by it. 
Even the brutal and irrational World are 


neither void nor deſtitute of it: The 


ticular Regard that Brutes have for their 
Young, while incapacitated to ſhiſt for 


- themſelves ; the reciprocal Kindneſs and 


Affection that appears in their Young, 
is à manifeſt indication that they have it 
wove into their very Nature: But inſtances 
of it ſtill appear greater, and ſhow them- 
ſelves more nobly in Humane Nature: 
* firſt, it appears and diſplays it ſelf in 
_ 
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| the Love and indulgent Affection . Pe- 

rents to their Children, and in that of Chil- 
dren to their Parents back again, which 
neither are wanting in the one, xefuſed. 
violated in the other, without the black 
Guilt or higheſt Deformity, In æhie 72 
Place, we have the ſame Paſſion. ag de- 
gree of Love when we have fund gut the 
Man that is very like us, ſo as wheneyer 


we take a view of him, he refleds bac 
the very Picture of us. For, there is n- 

thing more amiable than V irtge, there's no. 

| thing that either at tracts or charms ſo poper- 
ae. And this is both a common and pre- 
vailing Reaſon with us, to unite,our Aﬀe- 

ions to Perſons of ſincere Prohity and 


4 


"7 


= With them is na other than what we have 
; $59 Marcus Curius dear and grateful 
hatred to the bare mentioning, of Targais, 
| an Rome? Indeed ,Pyrrbus, though JT 
and Qgium 


good Manners, though our Acquaintange 
| heard of them. And to inſtance, to whom 
0 is not the Name and Memory of 40.50 
| | | | | : 4? » 
he never ſaw them 2 And Where is the 
Man that will nat ſhow his diſguſt and 
Spunius Caſſius, and Mælius,  Pyrrhus | 20d 
Hannital, Generals of Courage and Valour, 
and Rivals to the Greatneſs and Grangeyr 
he had Probity and Generoſity.jn him. But 
_ ”-unibal was the Detellation and Ogiu 
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of 7 Rome for his inhuman Behaviour, and | 


nn of Temper. 


over us, that not only we have a Value 
and eſteem for Perſons endued therewith, 
tho we are Strangers to them; and what's 
more remarkable, a generous Enemy ſhall 
not be without his ſhare of our Reſpect. 
Is it ſtrange, or at all to be wander. at, 
that our Affections ſhou'd unite nearer, and 
our Naſſions be more powerfully raiſed, for 

* Friendſhip of thoſe 
Porfong i in whom we find Actions of Worth 
and Dignity, and with whom we may fix 
our Correſpondence ? Wherever inns 
thy of Affection is fix d and confirmed by 
all thoſe Steps and Means, that were con- 
ducive to the eſtabliſhing mutual Love, 
Gratitude and Benevolence will appear in 
the higheſt Inſtances of zealous Friendſbip: 
which, were we to ſuppoſe to have its 
Birth from a Senſe of our Weakneſs, and 
be eſtabliſhed upon the Hopes of a ſurer 
Aſſiſtance in the obtaining our Deſires, 


IX. Now if the Charms of Generoſity 
and Actions of Probity be ſo powerful 


we.muſt make Friendſhip take its riſe from | 


a very baſe and mean Principle; and 
8 it upon the falſe Toon of 
ant and Indigence. And did the Caſe. 
aun, the narrower a Man's Circum- 


ſtances 


* 


ſtances were, and the leſs competent his 
Fortune for his Support, ſo much the bet 
ter wou'd he be capable to begin, enter- 
rain, and carry on the Buſineſs of Friend- 
Jhip.” Bur this is altogether Miſtake and 


Error: For the Man who is well to paſs in 
the World, who by a prov ident Fore ſight, 
and neceſſary Care, has armed himfelf | 
againſt Chance and Diſappointment, and 
has ſufficient of what he may call proper. 
ly: his own, to ſer him beyond the Cir- 
cumſtances of Dependance, is, without 
doubt, beſt qualified for the purpoſes and 
maintaining of Friendſhip. Was Scipio in. 
digent, poor, or mean, that he was obli- 
ged to make uſe of meꝛ or was my For- 
tune ſo ſtrait, as to throw me upon a De. 
ndance of him 2 It was far different in re. 
lation to us both; it was his Virtue, and 
other good Qualities of Mind that wrought 
my Soul into an admiration of his Perſon ; 
and they were no ill Accompliſhments that 
ave him an Affection for me, and that 
prevaild with him to entertain me as 4 
Friend; which Converfatioa and Oppor- 
tunity improved to the beſt Purpoſes and 
mm of Friendſhip. ' 'Altho' from our Cor- 
dence and *Good-fellowſhip; there 
follow d many Advantages and Services tg 
each other, yet our Atlections Were not 


raid * founded upon: 'the Hopes of this. 
As 


* 


| has Worth in its Nature, or what's beyond 
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As alſo our Actions of Generoſity and Be} 
nevolence, proceed from a natural Propen.. 
fry and Deſire in our Natures to be ſervi- 
ceable to Mankind, rather than from the 
Motive and Inducement of getting into the 
good Graces of the W orld for Ciulity and 
Liberality are not lent upon Uſury); ſo we 


| unite into the Bonds of Friendſhip, not from 


proſpect of Intereſt, or witli Mercenary 
Souls, but think it amiable and worth our 
perſuit, from rhe recompence the Pleaſure 
of loving rewards us with. As for thoſe 
whoſe Sentiments run in with the animal 
World, and have nothing in Deſign or View 
bur their Pleaſure, we ſhake Hands with 
them; and retire from their Company. 
And there is no room for Wonder or Sur 
prize, if we do ſo, for there their Thoughts 
and very Souls are taken up and devoted to 
Objects that are vile and mean; and they 
neither perceive, nor reliſn any thing that 


the pleaſure of Senſe and Appetite ; and 
then, for a very good Reaſon; we diſmiſs 
them from being any-concern of ours; but 
then we take it for granted, that wlienever 
Virtue and Probity ſhine forth with any 
luſtre, it is natural for us to ſhew a Love 
and Eſteem for the Perſons that are adorn'd 
with it: For when we are once touched 
with a Tenderneſs and Reſpect fur ſuch 
He | Qualikes, 


— we © of Conſaquence OD to 
ingratiate our ſelves with the Perſoi whom 
we have fix'd in out Favour, and take all 
poſſible Occaſions of improving by his 
Company and Converſation; fo that at 
laſt we inay arrive to a pitch bf mutual 
Love, and each of us more ready to beſtow 
a Favour, than expet any thing by the 
Bargain; ſuch an Emulation wou d not on. 
ly be Glorions, but render Friendſhip ve- 
2 too; and it is a ſure Sign 
tits Original proceeds from Nature, 
and not from our own Infirmities : For 
were Friendſhip to be founded upon 
Baſis of Intereſt, as that fail'd, the Daw 
ſtructure muſt naturally totter ; but be- 
cauſe Nature is ever immutable and con- 
Fant to its ſelf; Friendſhip of Conſequence, 
when proceeding from that Source, muſt be 
firm and laſting. Thus, Gentlemen, you | 
ee, we have traced Friendſhip to its Origi- 
nal, tho I doubt, you are too much tired 
with this, than to deſire. my farther 
Thoughts on this Head: Fus. Pay, Le. 
lius, go on; for as he is the younger, 1 
dare anſwer for him. Scev. Ir ily con- 
 fent to Fanuiuss Ore f ee . 
* Del. 


X. Lel. 1 am very read y. 8 


© __ before you the Thoughts and Seati- 
ments, 


—— — 
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_—_—— and my ſelf had about Friend- 
ſhip; and which in our Converſation was 
frequently the Subject of Diſcourſe. Now 
it was 4 Notion of his, that nothing was 
equally ftrange, or ſo uncommon, as 
Friendſhip carried on without interruption 
till Death hath ſeparated the Friends them- 
ſelves. For it frequetitly happens, that 
what's a Pleaſure to one, is a Diſtaſte to 
another; ſometimes the Notions of Go. 
vernment and State- Affairs are different. 


Moreover, he uſed to fay, that he fre- 


uently found true from Obſervation, 
that a Turn of Fortune, or the Incum- 
brance of old Age changed the Soul, 
and altered the Diſpoſition of the Mind. 
He began his Obſervation from the Ex- 
ample of Children, who Play-fellows, and 


much of an Age would unite and ſympa- 


thize in all their Affections, but drew 
back into coldneſs and indifferency when 
they. began to look towards Manhood ; 
yet let it be ſuppoſed it grew up with 
them longer, and they continued in a fair 


Correſpondence till they could write Man; 


then they were commonly divided and ſe- 
parated by Accidents and Occaſions that 
fell in their way; perhaps a' Miſtreſs, a 
Wife, or their Pleaſure, or ſomething they 
both paſſionately valued, and yer but 


one cou d be the better for: Were their 


Advances 


—— 
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8 Advances catried on farther, and no Acci- In 
1 dent yet had given occaſion for a Breach; tl 


it is common to divide and fall off when t 
they become - Candidates for a. Court 2 
Favour, and are Competitors: for a Title || 0 
and Name of Honour. And really, what || 
greater Bane of Friendſhip, or Ruiti of Be- 8 
nevolence ſhows its ſelf in the World, / 
than the general deſire of Serving our In 
ſelves, and regarding nothing but our own. 0 
Intereſt > A deſire and ſtruggle for Great- Ih 
neſs and Honour have not only diſſolved || ſt 
the ſtricteſt Alliances and Friendſhip, but ſh 
have turned them into Odiums and De- || 
teſtations; ſo that from being the beſt | 
of Friends, Men are often changed into 
the worſt of Enemies. But farther, there fl 
are other Cauſes; that, give interruption to || f 
Friendſhip, and are the Effects of Diſcord ff 
and Diviſion, which I think unblameable; it 
that is, when the Demands of either are at 
unreaſonable and guilty; when Modeſty or || b. 
Honeſty muſt be ſacrificed ro ſerve their R 
lewd and treacherous Purpoſes, Now, the | tt 
Man who is ſo honeſt and juſt, as to diſſent 
and flie off upon this Account; is con- 
demned as guilty, of the Breach of Friend 
ſhip, by thoſe he in Conſcience and Equity 
could not joyn with, and therefore refuſed 
His Compliance: But thoſe Sort of Men 
ſay, they give aſſurances from their De- 
3 mands, 
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mands, that they are willing to wadg: 
| through all Things, and ſtop at nothing - 
ro ſerve their Friends. This Quarrel, 
and frivolous Complaint of theirs, not 
only puts a ſtop to, and extinguiſhes Fa- 
miliarity and Freedom cf Addreſs ; but 
gives Birth to eternal Reſentments and 
Animofities : And, in fine, it was the Opi- 
nion of Scipio, that a Perſon was not 
only Prudent and Wiſe, but might reckon 
himſelf particularly Happy, it he could 
ſteer free, and keep clear of thoſe Occa- 
ſions of Interruptions which, like ſo ma- 
ny, Rocks, make the Voyage hazardous. 


| XI. If ** pleaſe therefore, Gentlemen, 1 
re ſhall firſt make an Enquiry, to find out, How 
o far Love is a neceſſary Ingredient to Friend. 
rd | ſhip. Now, to IIluſtrate 4 little: Was 
it neceſſary, that the Friends of Coriolarus,- 
re and Perſons of his Acquaintance, ſhoud 
or | be Rebels in Complaiſance to him, and 
ir | Ravage their Countty for to pleaſure 
their Correſpondent ?, And in like manner, 
Was it an Obligation, by being the Friends 
of - Viſcelinus and S. Mzlius, tliat they 
muſt run in with their Villainous and Baſe 
Deſigus, to ſeize the Reins of Government, | 
and uſurp the Command of the Empirt? 
But contrary to this, we find, that Friend- i 
ſhip and Acquaintance were not able to 
prevail with Quintus 7 ubero; or many o- 
D thers = 
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thers of the Familiars of 7. Grachus to 


ſtand by him when he inflamed the Com- 
mon- Wealth, and Mutinied againſt the 
State: And C. Blofius of Cuma, à Gueſt, 


and Acquaintance of your Relations, Scg- 


wola, Petitioning me (who then was one 
of the Committee, with Lænaus and Ru- 
ilius the Conſuls, about Buſineſs of the 


Publick) to ſtand his Friend, and bring 


him off, gave in this as a Reaſon, That 
. Grachus was ſo intimate and dear to him; 
that he thought himſelf bound, and obliged 
to Perform, and Proſecute whatever his 
Friend would have him do. Very good, 
faid I, and if 7. Grachus had ek, you 
to have fired the Capitol, you willingly 
would have taken ir upon you, and Exe- 
cuted it accordingly > My Friend, ſays 
he, woud never have entertained a Thought 
of that Nature. Well, but imagine he 
might have demanded it of you : . Why 
then, fays he, 1 muſt have Complied, and 
ſhould have done it cer Ye be. 
hold, my Friends, what a Villainous Con- 
felhon here is of his own; and he wus not 
only as good as his Word, but his after 
Actions have Demonſtrated, that his In. 
tentions were worſe than he ſaid. The 
Preſumption and, Rawneſs of Grachus he 
&id not follow, but out-ſtrip ; he did not 


_joyn, nor go along with him in " Fury x 


again 
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= the Common-Wealth, but was 4 
Leader himſelf, and the chief Incendlia- 


y But being apprehenſive of a new In- 


peachment, he retired into Aa, and joyn'd 
with the Common Enemy; and at laſt, 
was rewarded as a Traytor and Rebel 
to the Common- Wealth. To Offend 
and be Guilty, upon the Score of F riend- 
ſhip, is neither Excuſe nor Mitigation of 
the Crime. It has already been laid 
down for Truth, That Virtue aud Friend- 
Ship. are Juſe parable ; and then, if Virtue 
be Diſregarded, Friendſhip muſt ceaſe of 
Courſe. If therefore, our Definitions are 
Right, we ſhall find the higheſt pitch of 


Wiſdom to conſiſt in a mutual Readi- 


neſs of Obliging our Friends, where the 
Demands do not interfere with juſtice: 
For, you muſt know, we at preſent con- 


. fine our ſelves to ſuch a Sort of Friends, 


as we have either ſeen, or heard of in 
our Converſe with the World. From 


Friends of this Rank and Quality, we 


ſhou'd take' our Example ; and even from 
thele who are Remarkably Eminent for 
Wiſdom and Prudence; who have deli- 
werd down to us, by the Records of 
Fame, that P. Emilins, and C. Luſcings, 
were very Familiar and. Friendly. They 
were more than once honour'd together 


with the high Digaity of the Conſulate, 
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and were twice united in the Office of 
the Cenſors. Tradition has informed us 
- alſo, that M. Curius, and 7. Coruncanius, 
were not only Intimate and Familiar with 
theſe Perſons ; but maintain d alſo a ſtrict 
Friendſhip, and kept a very good Corre- 
ſpondence between themſelves; and yet, 
there was no room for Suſpicion, that any 
of their Demands upon their Friend were 
diſagreeable to Honeſty, the Duties of 
Conſcience, or the Obligations they had 
to be True to the State. It is entirely 
foreign, and contrary to the Character 
ol thoſe Great Men, to imagine any Thing 
of that Nature: But ſuppoſe there might 
have been a Knave among them; yet I am 
aſſured his Attempts upon the reſt would 
have been vain, and that his Expectation 
would never have been anſwer d by Men 
of the greateſt Integrity and Honour: For 
either to Demand or Practiſe any Thing 
Villainous or Unjuſtifiable, created, and 


raiſed the very ſame Degrees of Abhor- 


rence among them: But yet, C. Carbo 
and C. Cato, and his Brother Caius, follow. 

ed the Steps of Titus Gracchas ; the latter 
indeed, did not ſhow any great Inclination 
to it at the beginning ; tho' at the laſt he 
was as active as any of them. 


XII. This 
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XII. This then, ought to be a firm and 
unalterable Law in Friendſhip, That we 
never propoſe whats Vicious or Crimi- 
nal, or give way to the Deſires of our. 
Friend, whenever they bear that Stamp 
and Character: For, it is fooliſh and ri- 
diculous to plead Not Guilty, to Actions 
of Diſhoneſty and ill Fame; (but much 
more ſo, when they tend to Embroil the 
State, and will be Deſtructive to the 


Government) becauſe the Humour of a 


Friend requires us to Gratifie him : As for 
us, Gentlemen, we are placed in a higher 
Station than ordinary, from whence we 


'ought to look down with Circumſpecti- 


on, that we may be able to foreſee the 
further Dangers that may threaten the 
State; for the Way of the World is 
ſtrangely perverted, and the Cuſtom of 
our Anceſtors turned from their wont- 


ed Courſe. Zitus Gracchus's Aim and 
Endeavour was, to be Abſolute in Power 


and Command, without Controul ; and 
accordingly he had, for a ſhort ſpace of 
Time, the Reins of Government in his 
own Hands: This was an Uſurpation 
New and Strange to the People of Rome; 
and what were the Conſequences of it, 
may be ſeen by the fſhare of ill Uſage 
chat Scipio, after the Death of that Man, 

Wy - met 
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met with from his Friends; and ally: 
it is a very melancholy Story to reflect 
cn: For our Hands had been juſt em- 
brewed in the Blood of Tiberius Gracchus, 
and, upon that Account, we calmly ſuf 
fer d Carbo, his Accomplice, and Partner 
in Villany, to eſcape Scot free. Now, 
Caius Gracchus is inveſted with the Tr. 
buneſhip, and what we muſt expect from 
the Ambition of his Factious Soul, is 
hard to determine: However, I am ap- 
prehenſive, leaſt the ſpreading Contagi- 
on ſhou'd take Root, and when once 
fix d, over run the whole Soil ; of which, 
what greater Inſtances can we have, than 
the fatal Conſequences that attended firſt 
the Gabinian Law, and two Years after, 
the Caſſian. In ſhort, methinks, J have 
the Proſpect of a Diſunion between the 
Senate and People, and an Apprehenfion, 
leſt the Popularity ſhou'd carry all Things 
before tllem; for rhe Generality of the 
People ſeem rather to foment and raiſe | 
Sedition, than contrive how to ſtop and 
appeaſe the Torrent of Faction. Theſe 
Inſtances 1 may ſerve to ſhew 
us, That no Body would ever undertake 
ſuch. dangerous Defigns, was he not en- 
Fouraged to it by the Hopes of meet- 
ing Friends and Accoinplices. Wherefore, 
we mult give good Men this 3 8 
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chat if ever they have the ill Luck to 


fall into ſuch Acquaintance, they ſhould 
not think the Ties of Friendſhip fo bind- 


ing, as to compel them, in Deſence of 


their Friends, to harbour any treacherous 


Deſigns againſt the State; for there are 
Laws eſtabliſh'd for tlie Puniſhment of 


Offenders, which are as rigorous againſt 


the Abetters and Inſtruments, as againſt 
the Authors and Ring Leaders of the Fa- 
ction. Themiſtocles was a great and power- 
ful General, as ever appeard at the Head 
of a Grecian Army : In the War with the 
Perſians, he utterly Deteated them, and 
made Greece owe its Liberty to the Power 
of his Victorious Arm. The Envy that 
enſued this glorious Action, cauſed him 
to be baniſh'd his Country. He knew he 
ought, and accordingly endeavour'd to 
put up the Injury, but his Reſentment 
ran too high, to forgive his Ungrate- 


ful Country: And, as Coriolanus did, about 


twenty Years ago, he was reſolved to 
Revenge the Afiront. Neither one, nor 
the other, found any Man that woud 
facrifice his Country to. the Reſentment 
of his Friend; but deſpairing of Succels, 


they grew Deſperate, and fell upon their 


own Swords, that they might not- fur- 
vive the Diſappointment. W heretore, the 


It of wicked Men ought not to 
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be palliated under the Excuſe of F riend- 
ſhip, but rather be expoſed to the Ri- 
gour of the Law ; to let every Man know, 
that Friendſhip gives him no Priviledge 
of Ruining his Country: Tho indeed, 
as Affairs go now, I ſee little probability 
ol its coming to paſs, However, I wou'd 
be no leſs ſolicitous ſor the Preſervation 
of the State, when J am in the Grave, 
than now, whilſt 7 am one 1 its * 
ters. 7 2 hy | „ at 


XIII. To ask nothing of our Friends 


but what is Juſt and Honourable ; not 


to with-hold our Hands till they ask 
our Aſſiſtance, but to be always, and on 
all Occaſions, ready to oblige them; freely 
to give them our Advice; to be biaſſed in 
our Actions by their Authority and Judg- 
ment; to Exhort and Admoniſh them, not 
8 openly, but ſhar ply too, upon Occa- 
1 ion, and to Subject our ſelves to their more 
prudent Exhortat ions, are Rules which ought 
to be laid down as the very Foundation to 
all Friendſhip. There are a parcel of Pa- 
radoxes in great Favour with the Grecian 
| Sages, that Ithink, are lomething very Sin- 
gular and Uncommon: Tho indeed, what 
is there, that by heir Quirks and Subtilties 
they cannot make plauſible: A Man ought 
be (ay they) to contract a: Friendſhip 
| - "__ 


A 


* 


— 
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. with. too many, leſt the Weight of the 
whole ſhou d lie upon his own Shoulders; 
for every Man hath enough to do to 
mind his own Concerns, without em- 
barraſſing himſelf with the Affairs of his 
: Neighbours : It is the ſafeſt way therefore, 
not to knit the Bands of Friendſhip ſo tight, 
but that we may looſen, or contract them, 
as its ſuits with our Convenience; for the 
.true ' Baſis of a Happy Life, is founded 
upon our own Security: But it is impoſ- 
ſible for the Mind of Man to enjoy that 
Bleſſing, or be free from Anxiety and 
Trouble, who bears the Weight of ſo many 
Peoples Burdens. Others there are, who 
give Friendſhip a more uncourteous Treat- 
ment; and, as T have briefly hinted, ad- 
viſe us to diſcard Love and Benevolence, 
and fix our Friendſhip upon the firmer Ba- 
ſis (as they term it) of Profit and Con- 
venience; ſo that the leſs Strength and 
Abilities a Man hath to ſtem the over- bear- 
ing Current of ill Fortune, the more Friends 
he ſhou d make, and, in their Aſſiſtance, 
ſeek that Defence which he himſelf is 
not arm'd with: Hence it is that Women 
endeavour to protect themſelves under the 


-Bulwark of Friendſbip, with more Appli- 


cation than Men; the Oppreſſed than the 


Powerful, and thoſe that are overwhelmed 
with Waves of Adverſity, rather than thoſe 
3 | which 
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which enjoy the Calm of Property. 71 bis 
eee of Policy, for ubic 2 
ever to, le Enyied: and ;Applanded; as 

they might plack the Sun aun a6 bbs 
Firmament, wich as little Prejudice ta Man- 
kind, as deprive us of Friendſhip, Which 
is the greateſt Bleſſing the Gads have he. 
ſtow d upon us. For, as for that Seouri- 
ty, which is founded on the Bottom of Self- 
Intereſt, it only: carries with it a fair Out- 
fide, but is not always to be depended 
on; neither is it reaſonable to avaid the 
Undertaking, or deſiſt from che Proſecuti- 
on of an honourable Action, meerly be- 
cauſe Fatigue and Trouble attend it. If 
we once have ſuch an Averſion to Trou- 
ble and Uneaſineſs; why do we not lay 
aſide all Pretences to Virtue too, of 
which we give evident Proofs; when by 
our Care and Concern, we ſhow: ea Diſ- 
like and Averſion to thoſe Things which 
are directly contrary to it? Thus, Ho- 
neſiy takes a Diſtaſte and Antipathy a- 
gainſt Knavery, Temperance againſt Senſu- 
ality, and Bravery againſt Comardice. And 
accordingly, we ſee a Man of an upright 
Mind, to have an utter Abhorrence 10 all 
Unjult Dealings; nothing to be more 
hateful. to, and beneath a Man of Cou- 
rage, than 7imourouſneſs and Cowardice; no- 
ching more ſhocking to the Modeſt Man, 
1 


e 
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thn Lewdneſs and Debauchery. This there. 
fore is peculiar to a Mind well diſpoſed, 
not only to be pleaſed with thoſe Things 
which tend to the advancing of Virtue, 
9 to be ſenſibly affeted with the con- 

Since therefore Trouble and Un- 
e ſometimes ruffles and diſorders 
the Wiſe Man's Breaſt, and will ever work 
the ſame Effect upon him, unleſs we cou d 
ſuppoſe him diveſted of thoſe Paſſt ions, and 


Aſſections to which our frail Nature is 


expoſed : What warrantable Grounds can 
we have for utterly extirpating, and ba- 
b Friendſhip from Common Socie- 
, becauſe Trouble and Concern may 
potty ſometimes attend it? For, was 

d inſenfible of thoſe Aﬀettions, 


we ſhould be but 'a very few Degrees 


ſupertor, not only to Brutes, but even 
to Stocks and Stones. Were ſome Peo- 
e to have the Hearing, we ſhou'd have 
alba to believe Virtue to be ſcmething 
very crabbed and hard to be digeſted; when 
on the contrary, in all Refoche and par- 
ticularly in Cafes of Friendthip, ſhe en 
to be of a very condeſcending and tracta- 
ble Diſpoſition : From whence it is, that 
ſympathizing with the Fortune of our | 
Friends, we are chearful and tranſported 
at their' Proſperity, but upon a Turn of 
Pe, ur Brow is ruffled, and our Joy 
con- 
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tracted with their Fortune. Wherefore, 
as I ſaid before, we have no more Reaſon 
to diſcard Friendſhip, becauſe it ſometimes 
Jays upon our own Shoulders the Burthen 
of our Friend, than we have to ſhake 
Hands with Virtue, becauſe Care and 
Trouble help to make up her Retinue. 


XIV. But Friendſhip, when once con- 
tracted (as I have ſaid before), F there 
appear any Sparks of Virfue to which the 

Mind, by a Conformity to its Excellencies, 
may be united, muſt of Neceſſity ſpring 
and ſhoot up into a mutual Love: - For, 
how. abſurd is it to be pleaſed with ſuch 
Vanity and Trifſes, as Honour, Wealth, 
Glory, fine Houſes, Ornaments, &c. yet 
be neither charm'd nor touch'd with the 
Beauties of a Virtuous Mind, tho' in- 
duced with ſo many Qualifications both 
of receiving, and exciting Love ; eſpecial- 
ly when there is ſo great a Satisfaction 
placed in the Acknowledgement, and Recom- 
pence of paſt Favours, and in the mutual 


k eturn of Obligations. and good Offices. To 


which we may add another Conſiderati- 
on of no ſmall Weight; namely, there is 
no Cauſe ſo powertul in the producing of 
its Effects, as Reſemblance and Conformi- 
ty in Mind and Manners, is to create 
Friendſhip. Conformable to which, *e 
Fr ; ce 
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wa ods Men to have a natural Tendency, 
and Reſpect one for the'other ; and from 


the natural Likeneſs in their Temper al- 
ſociate together as Friends and Kinſ- 


men; for nothing gives greater Proof 


of its Tendency and Love for ſimilar 


Qualities, than Nature. This therefore, 
Gentlemen, I think very plain, that there 


zs a neceſſary Tie of Love and Bene vo- 


lence between good Men; which I take 


to be by Nature conſtituted as the ve- 


ry Fountain and Foundation from whence 
all the Springs of Friendſhip proceed, and 
upon which it is Built: Neither is this 
Love and Benevolence confined to nar- 
row Bounds, but generouſly diffuſes it 
ſelf thro' all Mankind : For Virtue ex- 
empts its ſelf from none, is ever Courte- 
ous and Condeſcending ; the wiſeſt Coun- 


ſellor, and ſafeſt Guard to ſave whole 


States from Ruin: Which Qualities ſhe 


cou d never be endued with; had the any 


Averfion for the Embraces of the Mean- 
er Sort: They therefore, that place Ad- 
vantage and Profit, as the Support of 
Friendſhip, ſeem to me, to take away 
the moſt agreeable Part, and ſureſt Ce- 


ment of it: For, the Love and Good-will 


of our Friend, is infinitely to be preferr d 
before the Advantage and Convenience 
we receive from him; for, it is his En- 
= deavour 


Pet 


j 
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deavour and Intentions that gi ve ſeaſav 
to the Alion, and r ender .the 7 e 
of it welcome and agreeable, The Necel 
ty therefore we lie under, of being obh 
ed to our Neighbours, is ſo far. tro 
bei the Original of 8 
its Rays ſhine out with greater zuſtre an 
none, than in thoſe, whoſe, Minds. are || 

adorned with Virtue, and their Fortune 
guarded from the Strokes of Adverſity, 

75 Affluence and Wealth. I cannot w- || 

deed ſay, but that it is ſometimes ne- 

ceſſary that we ſhoud ſand in need af 
our Friends Aſſiſtance; for what progrels 
could we have made either in our Sty- 
dies, or Knowledge of. our Afſections, if 
Scipio had not ſometimes, either at Home 
or Abroad, ſtood in need of my _ Addiſt- 
ance and Advice? Friendſhip is therefore 
not to be grounded upon the Foundation 
of Profit; but Profit is rather a .necelia- 
V Emanation from it. 


# 


XV. We are therefore not to give a 
rich Man the Hearing, when he Diſpy- 
tes about Friendſhip, which is not grounded 
upon Reaſon and Experience. For who 

there that would ſo far reſign his Repo 
and Satisfaction to the gaudy Vanity of 
Auence and Proſperity, . as to barter the 
Love and Good-will of his Neighhouſ, 

"mn" 
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for à little Pelf and filtlly Lucre > The 
Life of ſuch a Man is not a whit pre. 
ferable to that of the greateſt Tyrant, 
who attended with a thouſand Fears and 
Suſpicions, hath ſhook Hands with Se: 
curity and Chatity, and (without ſuppo- 
ſimg Love of ſo extenſive a Quality, as 
to reach even; thoſe. we Fear and Suſpect) 
diſrobed himſelf of that Guard and De. 
fence, which ariſes from a mutual Conf 
dence, and ſincere Friendſhip. We often 
indeed, fee a Shew of Friendſhip put on 
for the ſerving ſome Exigency, or car- 
rying on ſome. Deſign; but if, in the 
mein Time, as it ſometimes happen, Jade 
Fortune ſhou'd Jilt them, they then may 
eafily perceive what Power Intereſt hath 
upon Mens Affections, and what Ado- 
rations was paid rather to the Money, 
than the Friend. This 7arguin ſur- 

named the Proud, ſeemd to find too 
true, when in his Baniſhment he ſaid, 
he had ſounded the Fidelity of his 
Acquaintance; and when he could no 
longer Flatter their Hopes, nor Reward 
their Aſſiduity, he then could diſtinguiſh ' 
his Friends from Parafites. Tho' indeed, 
Ao inſupportable, and ſo unreaſonable was 
His Prize, that it were next kin to a Mi- 
-racle, if he found any that were ſound 
ut the Bottom. But as unfit as the Diſ- 
Ir: Hs _ poſition 


- 
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poſition of that Unhappy Gelen » was, 
for the Cultivation of Friendſhip ; yet we 
ſhall find the Power and Wealth of Great 
Men, to be ſometimes as great a Bar 


to. the Progreſs of it. For Dame For- 


tune is not only Blind herſelf, but in- 


fatuates and caſts a Miſt before the Eyes 


of her Favourites, and, with the ſweet: and 
agreeable Draughts of Wealth and Honour, 


often mixes the bitter Ingredients of Ars 


rogance and Diſdain ; and what.can be more 
Inſupportable than a Rich and Fortunate 
Coxcomb 2 How many Inſtances have we 
of Gentlemen of a Courteous and Affa. 


ble Diſpoſition, growing giddy with their 


Fortune; laying aſide thoſe Commenda- 
ble Qualifications ; ſuing for new Friends, 
and from that: Heighth of Power, and. 
Riches to which Chance hath exalted 
them, looking down with Scorn and Con- 


tempt upon ** Old Acquaintance. And 


what greater Proof can they give of their 
Folly, than the Pains they take to- furniſh 
themſelves with thoſe gaudy Superfluities 
of Fquipage and Ornaments, without any 
Regard or Concern: for the Cultivation 
of true Friendſbip, that ineſtimable and 


neceſſary Ingredient to a Happy Life. Theſe 


Men take Pains for they know not «hh; 


and labour for a Tranſitory and Precarious 


o which * they in a ſhort 2 
: | mu 
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mult viel up to the ſuperior Force; of 
ſome ere powerful Neighbour: Where - 
as, Friendſhip is an Eſtate for Life, ſo ſure, 
agrecable and laſting a Poſſeſſion; that wers 
we for ever. to enjoy thoſe ſlippery Gifts 
of Fortune; yet, was Friendſhip excluded, 
our Life would be a Burthver to e eee 


XVI. But to ptoctec no archer l in this | 
we muſt now determine,” how far the 
Bounds and Limits of Frieridſhip ought 
to be Extended. Concerning this Point, 
there are three Opinions; neither of which, | 
in my Mind, are cithet True or Honour- 
able: The Firſt is, Tliat we ſhould Have 
the ſame Love and Reſpect for our F riends, 
as we pay to our ſelves: The Setond is, 
That we ſhould meaſure our Love td 


our Friends, by the Benevolence and 
Affection they teridet us: The Third is, 


That we ought to pay tlie ſame Defe-/ 
rence, and to have _the ſame Regard for” — 
tem, as they have for themiſelves. Theſe ; 
are Three Opinions, with whicti, for my = 
part, I can by no nears be latisfied. The 

firſt of them muſt not be allowed or; 
for how inany Inſtatices ' have we of = 
Mens Actioris, and accompliſhing (to = 
bblige and ſerve their Eriends) "Things, © 
hich, for their 6wn' Sakes alone, they 
over would have A ken. Whol we 
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cringe and bow to a Villain, in behalf 
of or Friends; or when, in Defending - 
them from Slander and Calumny, we in- 
veigh againſt their Aecuſers with more 
MWarmth than ordinary; ſuch Inſtances 
carry with them Tokens of a Noble and 
Generous, Temper, when done to ſerve 
our Friends; tho' were they to proceed 
from a Concern for our ſelves, they 
would have a very different Appearance. 
Beſides, how many Caſes are there, in 
which a Man of a good and generous 
Diſpoſition, wou d recede from his Right, 
and neglect his own Advantage, that his 
Friend might reap the Benefit of ir. Nei. 
ther is the Second Opinion, which con- 
fines Friendſhip within an equal and mu- 
tual Return of Good Offices, founded 
upon better Grounds than the former; 
for the taking account of Obligations re- 
ceived, and ballancing them with the Fa- 
vours we have beſtowd, ſeems to be a 
limiting Friendſhip within too narrow a 
Compaſs, and a curtailing its Properties 
| and Excellencies: For in my mind, it 
1 ſeems of too generous: and prolifick a 
| / - Quality, than to make Obſervations of Fa- 
"> vours,” either beſtowed or received, or to 
de under Apprehenſions, leſt an Obligati- 
nn mould be forgot, its Favours walled, 
 - _ more conferr d, than our Friends _ 
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able to Return : And, as to the Third 
Opinion, that we ſhou'd pay the ſame 
Deference to our Friends that they have for 
themſelves, that holds good leſs than either 


of the other ; becauſe there ate ſome Caſes, 
in which, by a continual Series of Miſ- 
fortunes, Men are brought to Deſpaix, 


and their Minds render d as abject as their 


Fortunes. In ſuch Inſtanees therefore, we 
ought not to proportion our Love and 
Good - Will towards out Friend, to the Opi- 
nion and Reſpect he entertains of himſelf ; 


but rather to endeavout to faiſe his ſinking 


Spirits, and from Deſpondency, to bring 
him to hope for a better Turn of Fate: 
We muſt therefore conſtitute other Li- 
mits, within which Friendſhip ought to 


be confined. ; but firſt I muſt take Notice 


of an Aſſertion, to which Scipis cou d ne- 


ver be Reconciled; namely, That we 
ought not to give too great a looſe to 
Friendſhip, but confine - it within ſuch 
Rounds, as always to be prepared for the 


poſſibility of a Rupture: This, in his 


Opinion, was a Tenet not only Baſe, ' but 


Prejudicial to Friendſhip ; and he accord- 
ingly, could never be perſwaded that it 


proceeded fram the Mouth of Bias, Wo 
was accounted. one of. the Seven Sages, _- 


but rather ſeem d to be the Sentiments of 
ſome Villain or ambitions Auaue, who was 
#2 EF © en- 
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endeavouring to wreſt the Power into his 
on Hands: For, how can I pretend to 
be a Friend to any Man, when at the ſame 
Time, I find a poſſibility of being at En. 
mity with him? Beſides, at this rate, we 
fall be under a Neceſſity of rejoycing 
at the falſe Steps our Friend makes, that 
we may have the more Opportunities, and 
greater Pretences of Rebuking him ; and 
for the ſame Reaſon, muſt we env» our 
Friends good Fortune, and be Uneaſy at 
their ſucceſsful Management : Such Senti- 
ments therefore (whoever is the Author 'of 
them), not only derogates from the Princi. 
ples of true Friendſhip, but utterly de- 
ſtroys them too: Wherefore, ſuch a Do- 
ctrine ought not to be inculcated; but we 
ought rather to uſe ſuch a Precaution in 
the Election of our Friends, as never to 
fix our Affection upon ſuch, as we have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe we may hereafter diſ- 
hike :- But, if it is our Misfortune to err 
ſo far in our Choice, Scipios Opinion 
Was rather to endeavour the Continu- 
ance of our Engagements, than ever to 
admit of the Thoughts of a Difagree- 


XVI,, Friendſhip therefore, / ought 
to be limited within ſuch Bounds, as 
when once the Morals of the Two Par- 
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ties are Reform'd and Regular; ; there then 


ſhou d be ſo perfect a Harmony and A. 


greem@nt, both in their Deſigns and Coun- 
cils; that, if by any ill Turn of Fate, the 
Life and Reputation of either of them, 

ſhould be endanger'd from the Unjuſt 


Intentions of his Friends, in which it is 


not Safe to aſſiſt him; in ſuch Caſes, 
(unleſs Infamy it felf ſhould follow the 
Deſign) Friendſhip muſt be ſtretch'd to 


its utmoſt Limits, and demands us to 


Defend our Friend ; for there muſt be 
ſome Allowance granted to the Dignity of 
Friendſhip ; but we mult have ſome Regard 
to Reputation too. Nor ought we to ſet 
light by the Love of our Couatry-men, 
becauſe it is a great Inſtrumene in the 
forwarding our Undertakings; Mud tho 
we ought not to make uſe of baſe Ends in 
the attaining of it, yet, on the other Hand, 


| Vi zriue when accompanied with Love and Be. : 
ne volence, is too great an Advantage to be 


neglected. To return to Scipio, whoſe 
whole Diſcourſe was upon the Topick 


of Friendſhip, he wou'd often complain 


of the Vanity of Mankind, in taking a 
ſingular Pleaſure in letting Company — | 
how Rich they were, and how their Stock 
of Kine, or Slaves were yearly Encreaſed; 
but not a Man of them wow'd reckon up, 


* Number of his Friends, or take any 
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Notice that he had any. He thought i it 
ridiculous to obſerve with what Caution 
Men proceeded in the Choice of thoſe 
Trifles, tho' at the ſame time they neg- 
Qed Friendſhip, a much more valuable 
Commodity, and took no Notice of thoſe 
Characters and Marks, by which they 
might diſtinguiſh 3 Man, that was wor- 
thy to be admitted to their Breaſt. Lex 
us therefore give the Preference to Men 
of a ſteady and conſtant Soul ; tho' there 
be few ſuch to be found; and, whether a 
Man be endued with ſuch Qualities or 
no, is hard to judge, till we have try'd 
him: However, the Friendſhip we contract 
with him, will give us a Specimen of his 
Qualities, ſo that our Intimacy foreſtalls 
our Judgment, and we muſt be his Friend, 
before we have an opportunity of ſound: 
ing him. As therefore a skillful Cha- 
rioteer wau'd hardly give a young metal- 
ſome Horle the Reins, till he hath tried 
him ; fo neither ſhould. a prudent Man 
give Friendſhip too great a looſe,” nor 
put too much. Confidence in the Acquain- 
tance, till he is ſure of the Man. Some 
Men are ſo. ſhallow, that they are won 
by Trifles, and tempted with the gilded 
Bait, expoſe. to the View of Mankind 
their Levity and Unconſtancy; The Souls 
by ſome other * tho forrified agaidlt 


- tuch 


gaging Advantages to be offer 
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ſach weak T emptations, are yet not able to 
hold out againſt the Force of ſome more 
powerful Allurement ; but could we find 


any that ſcorn to ſacrifice their Friend 
to their Intereſt, 'yet where ſhall we 
find the Man, that is ſo far Proof againſt 
the glittering Temptations of Grandeur, 


Wealth, and Empire, as, were thoſe en- 
'd him on 
one Hand, and the Bleſſings of Friendſhip 
on the other, he wou'd not look with 
Scorn and Contempt upon the latter, 


and with Joy adhere to the former ? For 


we are all Fleſh and Blood; and Power 


hath ſomething ſo enticing and ſo dazling 


belongs to it, that it is no Wonder, if 
frail Nature, charm'd with its Beauties, 


is not able at laſt to reſiſt its Tempta- 
tion. Beſides, ſhou'd we by betraying our 
Friend, arrive at the expected pitch of 


Grandeur, we then think we have a. Plea 


for our gratitude, and that thoſe power- 


ful Motives that induced us to break our 
Engagements, will excuſe us in the” Eyes 


of the World, and draw a Curtain over 
the Rupture. True Friendſhip there - 
fore is ſeldom to be found among Great 
Men and Courtiers; for where ſhall we 
meet with a Man that is ſo juſt to his En. 
gagements, as to contriþute to the Ad- 


vancement or Grandeur of his Friend, by. 


at” 
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neglecting his own? But to omit dj 
Inflances, how ſhocking and terrible an 


—_ hath Friendſhip in Adverſi ity; 
and where ſhall we ud that ZHeroe of a 
Man that dare continne True in our 


Adverfity, and be a Friend to our Miſ- 


fortunes ? tho Ennius is certainly in the 
right” of it, When he ſays, e * 


« To Baines Smiles, ai Man a Hias will be, 
"Buy ler her Frown, and then o our Friends we ſee.” 


. Yet thoſe are —— that give ve- 


ry convincing Proofs of the Levity a 

Weakneſs of 'thoſe Mens Souls who ei- 
ther look down upon their diſtreſſed Friends 
with Scorm and Contempt, from their 
Sunimit of Fortune; or as they ſee the 
Qlouds gathering together, and threat- 
ning their Friend with Deſtruction, pre- 


are for a Storm and ſecure their own 
W 5 £8 ee g ham. * - a Fo arte 1 | 


„um That Man ele who nei - 


puffed up with the Favonrs of For- 
pk 67 deterred by her Frowns, behaves 


himſelf ſo,” as to give Proofs in both Cir- 


cumſtances of his conſtant, and firm Re. 


ſolution; let me tell you, we ought to 


look upon. Him as 4 very extraordinary 


1 5 and Reſpect! him as is ſomething more 


\ 


We; Ys N than 
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; than Mortal. Now, this Steadineſs and 
Reſolution, which is ſo neceſſary an In- 
8 in Friendſhip, is founded upon a 


1 1 of Faithfulneſs ; but rake that 
Prop away, and the Superſtructure im- 
mediately totters. Beſides, we ſhould take 
care to pitch upon a plain, honeſt, well. 


dealing Gentleman, whoſe Humour is con- 
formable and agreeable to our own : 


Theſe Qualifications are Branches w hich 
proceed from the ſame Root with Sin- 
cerity, and it is impoſſible for us to truſt . 


a Man of a double aud Fuſing Genius; 
neither is it to be ſuppoſed, 


that theres 
any 8 to 57 put in a Temper, 
tar is Oppoſite to, and claſhes with their 
own. Not to be too forward in Accuſing 
our Friends, nor too credulous in believ- 
ing what Report may ſay to their Diſad- 
vantage, is another Qualification which 

rs ſome relation likewiſe to Fidelity ; 
and ought to be a Charaferiſtick of that 
Man with whom we intend an Intima- 
cy. From whence, as I have hinted be- 


fore, we may fairly infer, that good Men 


alone are capacitated for enjoying the 
Bleſſings of Friendſhip, in which there 
are two Things to be obſerved, which I 
take to be the Eſſential Quality of 2 Good 
and Wiſe Man: The firſt is ever to deal. 
plainty, and. without Diſh mulation ; for it 

is 


- A 


# 
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is more Genteel and Honourable by half, 
to tell a Man to his Face, that we have 
an Averſion for him, than to palliate our 
Diſtaſte under a Species of Friendſhip. 
The ſecond is, ar only to defend our Friend 
from the Calumny- o Fa Nlanderous Tongue, 
but even not ſo. much as to ſuſpeA him, of | 
"Double Dealing. But the moſt neceſſary || 
Ingredient, and what gives a Reliſh to the . 
whole, is 2 peculiar grace and ſweetneſs in 
our Expreſſions, join d to a Courteous and Af. 
fable Behaviour: As for Moroſneſs and Se- 
verity, it carries ſomething of Grandeur and 
Authority in it; but that ought to be 
laid aſide in Friendſhip, and give Way 
to a frank and winning Complacency. 


XIX. Here ſome people are apt to gar 
a very difficult and odd Queſtion, Whether 
or no, we ought to deal by our new Friends, 
# found worthy of our Acquaintance, as we 
' do by our Horſes, and always give the laft 
” Preheminence 2 But this, in my mind, 
a Query that a Man of Senſe or Honeſty | 
word bluſh at; for Frieadlhip | is never 
ſurfeiting, but like old Wine by a long 
continuance, gains a more agreeable Re- 
liſh, and really veriſies the Old Proverb, 
Which adviſes to eat many a Peck of Salt 
with a Man, before we Fark e a perfect Lint 
ſhip with agg A New Acquaintance in- 
deed, provided it is Promiſing, ought not 
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to be neglected ; but then we ought to 
act nothing in Favour of that, which may 


be any ways a Detriment to the Old one: 


For there's great Streſs to be laid upon a 


laſting and old Acquaintance. - (To men- 


tion again the foregoing Inſtance), I fan. 
cy, we thall find very few, who, were there 


no Inconvenience in it, wou'd prefer 2 


young unmanaged Horſe, to one that he 
is uſed to Ride on; neither in ſuch Caſes 
only is Cuſtom Prevalent, but in inani> 
mate Things too: For we daily ſee People, 
that have been uſed to Woods and Moun- 
tains, at laſt ſo much admire Solitude, as 


not to be dragged from it without Re- 


luctaney and Regret: But the flrongeſt Ce- 
ment to preſerve Friendſhip when once 
united, is for both Parties to be upon a 


Level, and neither of them to claim a 


Precedency, that poſſible may be due to 
their Merit. Inſtances of ch a Diffe- 
rence are frequently to be met with: Thus, 
Scipio s Virtue ſhined forth with greater 
Luſtre than any of the whole State, yet 
he was ſo far from valuing himſelf for 
his Merit, that he never took Place of 
Philus, Rupilius, or Memmius, ner ever 
put himſelf before his Friends, tho of 
the meaneſt Rank; nay, he was fo con- 
deſcending, as to pay a peculiar Deference: 
to his Brother Q. Maximus, purely * 
Ty 5 ; 5 le 
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he was. Elder; tho' indeed 2 . e 
was a Gentleman that made a very con- 
ſiderable Figure any where, except in Sci- 


piss Preſence; but in that Reſpect, Sci. 


is was of a very generous Temper, 
and ever took Delight in embelliſhing 
the Characters of his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance with the Luſtre of his own 
Merit. So eminent an Example we ought 
to follow ; and if by our Virtue, Wit, or 
Fortune, we have raiſed our ſelves to a 
Degree above our Neighbours, we ought 
to impart, and let them ſhare in the Ad- 
vantage. Thus, were we deſcended from 
mean Parents, and had we Friends whoſe 
Underſtanding and Eſtates were none of 
the largeſt, we ought to help them out 
with our Fortunes, and grace their Per- 
ſons with our Credit and Authority. So 
we read in Fabulous Stories of young 


Heroes, whayghro' the World's being ig- 


norant of their Birth and Quality, have 
been brought up to Drudgery and La- 
bour; and tho, when they have come to 


the Knowledge of their Parents, they 


have been proved either the Off:fpring 


of ſome God or Emperor; yet they have 
ſtill retaind a natural Affection and Re- 
ſpect for their Faſter- Fathers, whom they 


ſo long thought their true Ones. How 
much more therefore is ſuch a Duty owing 
ME” 5 "14> 
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to our known and lawful Parents; but 


to ſay no more upon this Head, we ſhall 
find the Luſtre of Virtue, and all other 
Qualifications never to ſhine fo bright, 
as when it diſplays its Beams upon its 


Neighbours. 


XX. As therefore the more eminent 
Party, when he hath once knit the Bond 


of Friendſhip, ought to place himſelf up- 


on a Level with his Inferior; ſo on the 


other Hand, we ought not to be con- 


cern'd becauſe our Friends excel us, ei- 
ther in Merit, Dignity, or Fortune, tho 
Complaints and Upbraiding, is almoſt a 
neceſſary Concomitant of Inferiority ; and 
the more ſo, when the inferior Party 
thinks he hath reaſon to Brag of paſt 
Services; but it is very odious and in- 
ſupportable, thus to Upbraid us with an 
Obligation, which the Party alone on 
whom it is Conlerred, and not he that 
confers it, ought toacknowledge. Where- 
fore, it is not enough for a Perſon of a 
greater Merit, to humble himſelf; but 
there's yet a farther Duty required of 
him, and to render himſelf wholly Agree- 
able, he muſt Endeavour to raiſe his Friend 


to a higher pitch, than his inferior Quali- 


ties can pretend to, For there are ſome, 


who are of ſuch an Uneaſy Temper, that 


they 
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y leſſen the Bleſſings of Friendſhip; 
x-./ pall its Reliſh, by fancying them- 


ſelves Contemptible in the Eyes of their 


Friends; tho this ſeldom happens, unleſs 


among Perſons that are ſenſible of their 
little Worth, and Conſcious that they de- 


ſerve to be lighted ; in which Caſe, we 
Ahou'd Endeavour to take away the Su- 
pon, elevate their Hopes, and perſwade 


em into 2 better Opinion of their own- 


Merit. Now, there are two Things to 
be obſerved in the beſtowing our Favours; 
the firſt is, That we exert our ſelves to 
the utmoſt of our Ability; the ſecond 
that we beſtow ſuch Favours, as the Dig- 
nity and Merit of our Friend can lay 

claim to. For, were we in never ſo 4 
a Station, it would be impoſſible to Re- 


ward them all alike, or adorn them with 


the higheſt Honours. - Thus we ſee the 
Intereſt of Scipio could obtain Pub. Ruti. 
liut the Conſular Dignity, tho he could 
not oblige his Brother Lucius with the 
ſame Favour. But let us puſh the Caſe 


farther, and fuppoſe a Man had Intereſt. 
enough to oblige his Friends in any Thing; 


yet even then he mult not confer his Fa. 


vours promiſcuouſly, nor heap more upon 
his Friend, than his Qualifications . can 


pretend to. The Temper therefore of 


the Parties muſt be well Groundes, and, 


* | Settled, 
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Settled, before we can judge of the Sin- 
cerity of their Friendſhip ; neither are thoſe, 
whom, in our younger Days, we choſe 
as Companions in our Sports and Diver- 
ſions, to be always look d upon as fit Per- 
ſons to contract a Friendſhip with; for, 
was that the Cafe, our Nurſe and Schoot- 
Maſter, by the Right of Old Acquaint- 
ance; might juftly lay claim to our whole 
Aﬀections : Some Refpect indeed, is due 
to them, who firſt had our Eſteem and 


Reverence, tho it cannot comg,up to that 
: mg,up 


which Friendſhip requires; for otherwiſe 
Friendſhip wou'd be founded upon a very 
unfirm Baſis : for à different Behaviour is 
the natural Concomitant of different Ta- 
clinations, which firſt break the Ties of 

Friendſhip, and cauſe the Rupture. And it 
is this Diflerence alone, in Fumour and 
Behaviour, that makes it almoſt impoſſi- 
ble for any True Friendſhip, or Real Inti- 
macy to be contracted between Good and 
Bad Men. It is befides, a very good Cau- 
tion in relation to Friendſhip, not to let 


our Love be ſo immoderate, or ill placed, 
as to haye any Thought, that may tend 


to the Prejudice of our Friend; for, (to re- 
turn to Fabulous Stories) had Neoptolemus 
liſtened to the Tears and Entreaties of 
his Tutor Lycomedes, he never had been 


Maſter of Trey. There oſten happen very 


urgent 
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ſpondence which are entertain d among 


— — 


. 


urgent Reaſons to depart from our Friends; 


in which Caſe, whoever diſſuades his 


Friend to lay aſide the Thoughts of 4 


Departure, becauſe he ſhall not be able 


to bear the Loſs of him, ſhews great Proof 
of an Efteminate, weak Soul, and. gives us 
reaſon to ſuppoſe he is more concern d 


for himſelf than his Friend. In all Things 
therefore, we muſt conſider, not only 


what we ſhould require of our Friends, 


but what, were the Caſe our own, we 
 Hhould be willing to grant them. 


XXI. It ſometimes happens, that a fatal 


Neceſſity appears to gwe. interruption to 


Friendſhip, and break off Correſpondence; 
1 mean thoſe Friendſhips, and that Corre- 


Perſons of a lower Quality-than Wiſe Men: 
and Philoſophers. This is frequent and 


common in the World for Men to be- 
have themſelves ill, either towards thoſe 
who were nearly Related as Friends, or 
towards thoſe, whom, upon tlie Score of 


common Humanity, they ſhoud have 


kept fair and even with, whoſe bad Cou- 
duct, and ill Management, is a Reſſecti- 


on upon thoſe they are familiar witli. 


From Friendſhips of this Nature, and 


Familiars of this Diſpoſition; we ſhou'd: 


gradually Retire; and agreeable to mh 


"1 I have 
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I Have heard Cato frequently lay, ve 


thi a 


ſhoud prudently diſſolve them, and not 


violently throw them off at once; except 
ſome Injuſtice that is Remarkable, and of a 
Monſtrous Size, blazons them for Villains, ſo 
that neither Probity nor Reputation can be 


preſerved pure in their Acquaintance and Fa- 


miliarity ; which, in cafe we are required to 
withdraw on a ſudden, and bid Adieu to ſuch 


Companions. But ſhould it be (as it is not un- 


common) for Men to be changeable in their 


Manners and Diſpoſitions, or to difagree im 


Point of Politicks ; (I hint by the way, 
what I juſt now mention d of Perſons in 
4 common Rank, and not of Wiſe Men 
and Philoſophers) in ſuch 4 Caſe, Dif- 
cretion and Pridence ſhou'd lead us on, 
not only to avoid Violence in our going 
off; but even diſfuade us from contracting 
Hatred and Animoſities at the Rupture: For 
nothing looks ſo ill, and below a Man; 


as'to be at Defiance and Enmity with him, 


that was once our Acquaintance and fa- 
miliar Friend. My Priends, ye very well 
know, Scipio withdrew his Correſpondence 
from Quintus Pompeius for my Sake, and 


he forbare any longer F amiliarity with 


my. Colleague Metelus, upon ſome diffe- 


rent Maxims and Notions of Government: | 
But in both theſe Inſtances of Diviſion, 
he acted both the Prudent and wiſe Man; 


1 for 
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for he diſſolved the Correſpondence with - 
out retaining any Malignancy of III-Na. 
ture or Reſentment. The firſt Duty and 
Caution for Friends, is this, That they take 
all poſſible Care to prevent Diſturbance 
and Diſſention; but if ſuch Things ſhou d 
happen, as is poſlible they may, then 
they ſhou d ſo. bring it about, that Friend. 
ſhip ſhou d leiſurely ſink and die away, 
and not be ' extinguiſhd at once. Pru. 
dence and Caution ſhou'd always pre. 
vent the growth of Animoſity and Ill- 
Will, when Friendſhip and Familiarity are 
laid afide; from whence, as from a Foun. 


tain, flow: Reproach, Revilings, and Con. 


tempt, which, tho they are very Diſagree- 
able, yet we muſt endeavour to bear with 
them, and pay ſo much Deference to our 
former Ties of Friendſhip, as to blame 
the Aggreſſor only, and not him that re- 
ceives the Affront : There is one Thin 

that will guard againſt, and prevent al 
thole Evils and Diſturbances ; that is, 
Neither to take Friends upon Truſt, nor 
to chuſe thoſe that have very little to 
recommend them. He is the only per- 
ſon fit for Acquaintance and Friendſhi 

who is endued with . ſuch Qualities, — 
has ſo much of Worth and Dignity in 
him, as to give Mankind a Value for his 
- Pexſon. Perſons of this Quality are not 
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many in Number ; as indeed, all Things 
that are Valuable, are ſcarce, and it will 
be difficult, as well as tedious, to find 
out the Man whom we may call Finiſp d, 
and hath nothing of Blemiſh and Imperfection 
in him. As for the greater part of the 
World, they regard and value all Things, 
either to the price they will bring, or rhe 
Advantage they ſhall get by them; they 
rate their Friends as they do their Cattle 
or Effects; what is the moſt Serviceable, 


and will bring them moſt Money, and 


pleaſe them beſt, is firſt in their Eſteem: 
Upon which Account they are altogether 
without the Bleſſing of that Friendſhip 
which isſo Excellent in its own Nature, and 


for its own Sake, ſo deſirable. For from 


themſelves they have no Notion how 


much is the power and good of Friend- 


ſhip, becauſe they were always Strangers 
to the Practice of it. That every Man's 


Affections are fix'd upon himſelf, proceeds. 


not from the Gain or Intereſt he ſhall make 
of himſelf, but becauſe Self-love and Pre- 
ſervation are Natural Principles ; and with- 
out a Friend be as a Man's Self, True 
Friendſhip is impracticable: For the very 
Nature of a Friend, requires that he be 
a Second Self. Now, if in every Spe- 
cies of Beings below Reaſon, and in every 


fir ſt, 


1 
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firſt, a Natural Tendency to ſecure and 


preſerve its ſelf, and after that, a Propen- 
ſity to confort and joyn with Animals of 
the ſame Nature; how much more Illu- 
ſtriouſty ſhould theſe Principles of Power 
diſplay themſelves in the Rational World, 
that are under the Conduct of a better 
Guide, not only to love and be kind to 
themſelves, but find out another Perſon 
of an agreeable Soul and Temper to 
theirs, and then both unite into one. 


XXII. But we are Ill- natured, and Per- 
verſe to ſuch a Height, (not to ſay impudent) 
that we expect ſuch good Qualities in 


Friends, that we can our ſelves have none of; 


and demand more, and greater Things, 
than either our ſelves are either able or wil- 
ling to perform. What is reaſonable and 
fair, is this, that a Man ſhould firſt be 
himſelf Good, and then ſeek out a Com- 
-panion of the ſame Stamp and Quality : 
And then, indeed, the Friendſhip that is 
contracted between ſuch Perſons, will have 
that Firmneſs and Stability we have been 
diſcourſing about. Now, when Men unite 
by Complacency and Good-Nature, they 
will command and keep under thoſe Paſ- 
ſions that others are Subſervient and Slaves 
to; they will manage, and be govern'd 
by Juſtice, and undertake any Thing that 


other, that contradicts Honeſty 


therefore Deſirable, and 
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, may do each other good; and withal, their 


Demands will be reaſonable and fair, 
and they will put nothing upon each 
or Sin- 
cerity: So that there will not only be an 

Interchange of Love and Affection. but 

they will pay a Deference and Reverence 
to one another. For Friendſhip loſes its 
Comlineſs and Grace, when Modeſty and 
Decorum are wanting. Therefore thoſe 
Perſons are very much in the Wrong, 
and groſsly Miſtaken, who are of Opi- 
nion, that Friendſhip gives Licence to the 
Practice of any Thing Un/cemly or. Lewd. 
Friendſhip was always intended by Nature, 


to go, Hand in Hand with Virtue, but 


never to be made a Companion in Guilt ; 

that whereas the Powers of Virtue in one 
Single Perſon, are not able to reach and 
attain Things that are in their Nature 
Sublime, they may be come at, by Union 
and Conjunction with another: And a- 
mong what Perſons ſuch an Agreement 


and Sympathy has ever been, is main- 


tain d, or ſhall ſpring up; that Converſa- 
tion and Commerce is the very firſt Hap- 
pineſs and Bleſſing of Humane Nature. 
This, I affirm, is that Converſation and 
Society in which are contained all thoſe . 
Things that Men think Valuable, and 
worthy of Per- 
-F3 {uit 
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uit to render themſelves Happy and Eaſy, 
becauſe without them they cannot be ſo ; 
ſuch as Honeſty, a Good Name, Peace, 
and Pleaſure within. Now, if our Deſires 
are after what is really Good, and a true 
Bleſſing ; our Endeavours muſt be to Pra- 
Qiſe Virtue, and let that be the end of 
our Actions; for without it, wecan neither 
attain the Happineſs of Friendſhip, or the 
Bleſſing of any Thing elſe. And when- 
ever we ſhake Hands with Virtue, and 
have no Buſineſs with it, we ſhall find 
our ſelves miſtaken in our Accounts, in 
reckoning upon a Number of Friends, which 
any Mistortune that calls for their Aſſiſt- 
ance, will demonſtrate we had not. For 
| a very good Reaſon then, this is an Ad- 
monition that can never be too often re- 
minded us, that we learn what Men are, 
before we admit them to be Friends, and 
not unite our Aſſections to them firſt, 
and afterwards ſee into their Value and 
Worth. Negligence and Diſ-regard throws 
us into many Misfortunes and Inconve- 
niences ; but more particularly, betrays 
us into them i in the Buſineſs of Friendſhip. 

and Correſpondence with Mankind. We 
manage at a mad rate, and continue to 


play the Fool, which the Proverb has 


Kaution d us againſt; when on a ſudden, 
| Os the Appearance of ſome Miſunder- 
5 fandings | 
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ſtanding, we throw off that Friendſhip, 
which ſeem d to be eſtabliſhed by the 
mutual Endearments, and reciprocal Of- 


fices of Benevolence. 


1 XXIII. Upon which Aceount chen, to 
be Negligent and Regardleſs in an Af- 
fair of ſuch Moment and Conſequence, 


4s a Fault wholly inexcuſable ; for there 


is no one Thing in Human Concerns, 


that the Voice of. the World is ſo ge- 
neral to call a Bleſſing, as Friendſhip. 


Virtue it felf hath not the Approbation 
of all Men; for there are thoſe in the 


World, and not a few, who call it no- 


thing but Vanity and Oſtentation. Riches 


— mighty Affluence have no Reliſh, 
an 


go down but ill with thoſe, who are 
content with the leſſer . Gifts of Fortune; 


and whom a moderate and eaſy Compe- 
_ tency pleaſes and delights. Honour, the 


Idol and Deſire of numerous Crowds, is 
deſpiſed - and 'contemned by others, in 
whoſe Account and Sentiments, it paſſes 
for nothing above Trifles and Inſignifican- 


cy. As for other Things, it is the very 


ſame with them; what ſome love with 


- Paſſjon, perſue with Eagerneſs, and give 


the Name and Character of Excellent 


and Valuable to; Others, regard them 
no more than Things not worth looking 


F 4 alter, 
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after, or ſpending any Thought or Time 
about. But as for the Dignity and Worth 
of Friendjbip, all Men joyn in a common 
Conſent, as well thoſe whoſe Buſineſs 

and Employments are the Concerns of 
the Publick, as thoſe who are buſy in 
the perſuit of Knowledge, and in the 
Improvement of their Intellectual Facul- 
ties; and alſo thoſe who ſeparated fro 
the Hurry of the World, are concern' 
only in what relates to themſelves : And 
laſt of all, even Men of Senſe and Plea- 
ſure, whoſe higheſt Aims are to gratifie 
their Aopetites, confeſs and acknowledge 
an inſeparable Neceſſity of Friendſhip to 
Carry on the Pleaſures of Life, and ren- 
der themſelves tolerably Happy. Friend- 

ſhip, by ſome means or other, gets into 

every State and Condition of Life; and 
indeed, there is no poſſibility of living with- 
out it: Should it happen now, that ano- 
ther Timon of Athens made his Appear- 
ance, plentifully furniſh'd with Il Nature 
aud Reſentment againſt Converſation, and 
Mankind, he himſelf could not endure to 
be entirely alone; but would deſire and 
ſeek out a Companion, to whom he might 
vent his Spleen, and diſcloſe the maligni- 
ty of his Indignation. But, for a further 
and infallible Conviction in this Mater, 
et us imagine, the Gods ſhould ſeparate | 
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us from all Correſpondence and. Familiari- 
ty with the Sociable World, and confine 
us to Retirement and Solitude; yet, in this 
State, offerd us all the Conveniences of 
Nature, and what is agreeable for the Plea- 


ſures of Life; but, I ſay, had entirely re- 
moved us from the power and poſſibility 


of ſeeing Man, the Image of our ſelves; 
where is the Man, ſo inablent and inſen- 
fle, that could be eaſy under theſe 
Circumſtances of Being, and wear away 
his Life agreeably ; whoſe Reftraint and 
Solitude from his own Species, wou'd 
not take away his Taſte, ſpoil his Plea- 


ſure, and pall every Gratification Afluexce 


can give? That is moſt infallibly true, 
which Archytas ef Tarentine uſed frequent. 
ly to ſay to the World; and if I remem- 


ber right, have been informed of it by 


old Men of this Age, who received it 
from thoſe of another: That ſhould any 
Mortal aſcend to the h * Regions of 
the Urzverſe, be informed of the Beauty 
of its Frame and Conſtitution, and be 
alſo made acquainted with the Nature 
and Elegancy of Heavenly Bodies, he 


would loſe all the pleaſure of the Enter- 


tainment, for want of a Companion to 
communicate what he had ſeen, which 
otherwiſe would have greatly raiſed and 
encreaſed his Satisfaction. So, upon the 


whole, Nature diſapprove? of Solitude and 
Retirement, and endeavours after Society 
be C 9 is the more pleaſant 

| the more Friendly it is. 
XXIV. 9 * Nature gives us ſo many 
Sele 2 8 _ -d us ſo ve- 
„What ſhe w. ve, aims 
422 and bb we are void of Senſe, 
and untowardly Tapia, not to regard thoſe 
Things, or mind what ſhe ſo plainly in. 
forms us of. To proceed then, Friend- 
ſhip has a large F ield to Exerciſe its ſelf 
in, and variety of Occurrences happen 

1 its Operation; ſuch as Jealouſies, Sur- 
miſes, and Miſunderſtandings, which is 
the Buſineſs and Duty of a Wiſe Man to 
prevent, and make che beſt of them he 
can; for thoſe are ſtumbling Blocks that 
muſt be taken out of the way, leſt they 
put a ſtop to Truſt and Sincerity, thoſe 
incomparable Qualifications in a genuine 
Friendſhip. |. It becomes neceſſary and ex- 
del gie * to — Friends to Task, 


thing of this) Sort, 
ature, or | 
0 7 are meant Friendly, and 
ed well. I am at a loſs to ſind out 
17 py hey. is true which my Friend and 
_ 3&S 26 zen he i bis Ani, oh 
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7 * * 22 do the Warld oy 
a Fawning eaſes and amines the Friend. 


7 rath, T confeſs, gives Uneaſineſs when it 


raiſes Indignation and Hatred, the Poiſon 


and Deſtruction of Friendſhip ; but then 
Plattery and Fawning are much more in- 


ſupportable, which are afraid to ſhow a. 


Man his Faults, and permit his Friend 
to drive on till he is Ruin d. It is granted, 
that Man is more culpable and faulty who 
turns a Deaf Far to the Truth, and lets 
obſequiouſneſs, and a Crowd of Paraſites 
caſt a Miſt before his Eyes. Theretore, 

in Affairs of ſo nice a Nature, Reaſon 
and Care ſhould be the Guide: Firſt, 
That Admonitions and Advices be not 


joyn d with bitter Invectives; and that 
Rebuke and Reproof be not delivered with 


an Air of Contempt and Diſdain. In Ob- 
ſequiouſneſs to our Friends (becauſe T 
wou'd uſe Terence's (bon) Compla- 
cency and Sweetneſs of "Temper ſhou'd 
be joyned with it : But Flattery, that Pimp. 
to Vice, ſhould be entirely removed and 
abandon'd ; which. is neither agreeable to 


the Nature of a Friend, and unworthy the 
Charaiter and Diſtinition of 2 Gentleman. 


There is a great deal of difference betwixt 
the * ef a ne and the 


Once 
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Offce of a Friend. When Nan has ſtop- | 
ped, and ſeal'd up his Ears againſt all 
Reproof and the Truth; ſo that it is out 


Condition is deplorable indeed. This is 
a remarkable and excellent Saying among 
the many of Cato's, That a Man is more 
beholden and indebted to his moſt in- 
veterate and. ſpiteful Enemies, than to his 
Friends and Familiars, becauſe theſe 
have taken the freedom to ſpeak plain- 
ly to him while the other. always a- 
void it. Now this is very abſurd and 
out of the way, for Men that are Re- 
proved by their Friend, fo to miſtake 
themſelves, as to be uneaſy, and take it 

ill, which they ought not, yet take no No- 

| tice of that which ought to Aﬀect them. 
That they are Guilty, is no manner of 
Concern to them, but the Reproof of 
their Friend is what they cannot endure ; 
which ought to be the contrary, they 
ſhould be aſham'd and affected with their 
| Folly, and be pleaſed with the kind Admo- 
Ritions of their Friend.  , ©: 


XXV. But then, as a frank and ready 
Diſpoſition to adviſe our Friends, and a 
fubmiſſive and calm Reſignation to their 
ſuperior Judgment, are ſure * 
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ticks of a trite and genuine Friendſhip ; 
ſo on the other Hand, the greateſt Bane, 
and the moſt efſectual Means to diſſolve 
its Union, is, Flattery, Fawning, and Adu- 
lation ; for this Fault is branded with many 
Terms and Appellations, tho it is pecu- 
liar to none but light Coxcombs, or de- 
ceitful Villains, who, without having any 
| Regard to Truth and Honeſty, make their 
own Fancy the Scope and End of their 
Diſcourſe. Now, as Diſimulation on all 
Accounts, and even in Matters of the 
imalleſt Moment, deſerves our Blame and 
Diſlike, becauſe it vitiates, and is inconſi- 
ſtent with Truth; ſo is it more eſpecially 
tepugnant to Friendſhip, becauſe whenever 
we put on the Mask, and play the Hypo- 
crite, we are forced to ſhake Hands with 
Sincerity and Honeſty, which add fo much 
Authority and Weight to it. For, if the 
Eſſence of Friendſhip conſiſts in unitin 
two difterent Souls; how can we fappoſs 
ſuch an Union, when even the ſingle indi- 
vidual Soul of one of the Parties is ſo far 
from being conſiſtent with its ſelf, or of a 
Piece, that Proteus like, it is ever mutable 
and changing? For what can be more fickle, 
or like a Weather-cock, than a Fellow who 
not only conforms his Sentiments and Opi- 
nions, but his very Looks and Geſture to 
| thoſe of his Cully 2 If he denies it, It can 
En never 
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never be, ſays he doth he affirm it? He 
replies, it is ſo. In ſhorts like Guat ho inthe | | 
| 


Play, he makes a Reſo/ution ever to fall in- 
to the Opinion of the Man he gets by; and 
upon what a hopeful Foundation ſuch a 
Friendſhip muſt be Grounded, is not very 
hard to determine. Beſides, there are 4 | 
ſort of Gnatho's of a ſuperior Quality, that 
are much more «nſapportable ; who becauſe | 
Authority is added to theit Vanity and | 
Flattering, therefore think their - Eſtate, "0 
Quality, or Reputation, will give thema | 
Priviledge for their Folly. But a genuine 
and true Friend, is as eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from a falſe and pretended. One, as Paint 
and Varniſh from the Natural Beauties 
of a lovely Face. An Aſſembly, of Cits, 
tho compoſed of none of the wiſeſt Heads, 
{hall eaſily -diſtinguiſk between a popular 
Self deſigning, ſeditious Xnave, and a ſtanch 
and true Patriot. How | cunningly did 
C. Paperius the other Day tickle the Ears 
of the Audience, when he propoſed a Law, 
to Impower the Tribunes of the People 
to ſtand Candidates for the ſame Office, 
ſucceſſively from Time to Tune. I op- 
d it, though out of Deference and 

Reſpect to Scipio, I muſt, at preſent, 

ſay nothing of, my ſelf, but give him the 
Pre-eminence : Xe Gods! how gracefuland 


pithy Was the Oration he made _ 
SE - that 


8 


1 
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chat Occaſion; which plainly ſhow'd him 


the Chief, rather than a Member of the 


Roman State: But I need ſay no more in 
Praiſe of it; for you your ſelves were 


preſent at the {peaking of it, and I be- 
lieve too, have it by you: The Effect of 


it was, as you know, the rejecting of the 
Bill, even by the Commons themſelves. 


But to make mention of my ſelf, you may 
remember how acceptable to the People 
the Law was, that C. Licinius Craſſus made 
in the Conſulſhip of Quintus Maximus, 


Scipio's Brother, and Lucius Manciuus; 


which Law took the Power of Electing 
their own Fellows from the Hands of the 
College, and transferr d it intirely unto 


the People: And indeed, he was the firſt 


that ever, in Publick Comitia's, ſided with 
them: But thro the Religion of the Gods, 


the Juſtneſs of the Cauſe, and my Aſſiſt. 


ance, that Popular and Mercenary Haran- 
fell ſhort of its deſired Effect. This 
happen d in my Prætorſbip, fire Vears be- 
fore ap was Conſul ; wherefore it was plain, 
that the Succeſs of the Cauſe was owing 
to the Juſtneſs of it, rather than to the 
e and n of its Defender. 


XXVI. N ow, if Sixcerity and 7 dh have 
ſo much Prevalence and Power, even when 


* appear upon the Stage, or at the Bar, 
4} (Places 
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(Places moſt adapted to Harangue and 
Fiction); how great and valuable are they 
in Friendſhip, which hath neither Worth. 
or Significancy without them, they being 


the very Hinge on which it turns, and 


the Foundation it ſtands upon 2 Where- 
fore, except this be, the Caſe, that one 
Friend hath a free Paſſage (as it 'were) 
into the other's Soul, there can be no Aſ- 


ſurance or Security on either ſide ; nor till 


this be done, ean it be diſcoverd whether 
the Paſſion is Reciprocal, or the Love, that 


flames in each others Breaſt, pure aud fiu- 


cere. Altho' Flattery or Fawning are dan. 
gerous, and of very ill Conſequence, yet 


they can Prejudice, or bring Evil upon 


no Man, but him that is delighted with, 
and takes a Satisfaction in them. Tis 
Common and Natural, for the Man, that 


s ſond of himſelf, proud of his own Abili- 


ties, and in love with his own Perſon, to 
have his Ears open and attentive to what- 
ever any nauſeous Flatterer ſhall ring 
in them. Virtue is enamoured, and high- 
ly delighted with her ſelf; for ſhe is 
very well acquainted with her own Worth 
and Dignity, and perfectly underſtands 
how amiable ſhe is. Virtue, in reality 
and truth, is not my preſent Bufineſs; but 
that which conſiſts in Opinion and Out. 


For 


„ HA 


for, it is the general Aim and frm 
of Mankind, rather to be thoug ht Virtuous, 
and ſeem worthy of that Chars Fer, than 


Endeavour in earneſt 76 42 ſo. Flattery and 
ſine Words give infinite Pleaſure to theſe; 
and when the World talks of them accord: 
ing to their Wiſh, they imagine every Thing 


true that is ſaid oft em, and take it to be 
a juſt Encomium due to their Qualities 4 
Merit. Therefofe there is nothing 


ling to hear Things as they really a 


and the other hath engaged bimlelf 0 5 


ſmother the Truth. Flattery would be 


odions even upon the Stage it ſelf did 


it not ſupport the Character of a frag- 


Had the Lady any Sence of the Favours? 
She had, would have fatisfied the Buly ; 


but he adds, Sir, ſhe was obliged to the 8 
higheſt degree, and was inexpreſiroely grate-. 


ful for the preſent. This is very agreeable 


tothe Nature of Paraſites and Harterers, 
who do more than conform themſelves td 
the Expectation of their Calliet, by ever 


magnifying Things to them, and repre · 


ſenfirig them bigger than they really are? 
Whetefore, tho Men, who court and ca- 


tefs Adulation and Praiſe, without Thought 
or ion, take down full Draughts of 
n 7 it aty dot be amiſs to give 4 

| G Caution 
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Friendſhip here; Where the one is unwil- 


* Gnurbo. Very good, ſays the Ranter, 
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Caution to the Wiſe and Diſcerning part.of 
the World, to be always upon their Gpayd, 


and examine Things thoroughly, leaſt they 
be carried into a liking of the ſame Vaaity. 
He muſt be blind and ſtupid indeed, that 
cannot be aware of Flattery, when it is 


groſs and apparent; but Care and Regar 2 


become neceſſary againſt fly and inſinuat- 
ing Fawners, that Way-lay us, and act 
under Covert. There is a great deal of 
Difficulty. in finding out the Impoſtor, 


who ſometimes conceals his Flattery un- 


der a ſhew of Oppoſition, lets it get the 
Upper-hand of the Argument; at laſt ſuf- 


- — L Bot 
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fers himſelf to be. Noxplus'd, and gives 
_ thee Cauſe, that the Culhy may fancy him- 

ſelf the better Man of the Two :. But who 
can bear to be chous d? Wherefore we 
ought to. guard our ſelves againſt it; as 
in the Play, an Old Man-crys out, Why 
ſhould you pick me out from the reſt of the 
Old Fools, to make a Cully of > For this, 


even in Plays, is the Part that is Acted 


by old credulous ſilly Dotards. 


XXVII. But 1 am ſurprized to find, 
how inſenlibly I am gone off from talking 
of the Nature of that Friendſhip which is 
between Perſons of perfect Wiſdom, (1 
mean Perſons ſo. finiſnd in that Excel- 
lency, as the Weakneſs and Infirmity of 
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Humane Nature will admit) to the Cor. 


reſpondencies and Familiarities of Jwper- 
#inents and Coxcombs. Wherefore let us 
return to our firſt Purpoſe and Deſign, 
and withal, draw to a Conclufion. It is 


Virtue, (my Friends) I fay, it is Virtve 
| &hat firſt Forms and Eſtabliſhes Friend- 


_ ſhip, and afterwards continues and pre- 
ſerves the Being of it ; for in that there 
is every Thing convenient and conducive ; 
in that is placed its very Foundation 
and Sypport. Now, whenever Virtue 
diſplays herſelf in a beautiful Appearance, 
and boch finds and meets her ſelf in another 
Perſon: She makes her Advances to it, 
and Unites firmly with it: From which 


Union and Conjunction proceeds, what 


we call by the Names of Love and 
Friendſhip; for they derive their Origi- 
nal from the ſame Word, that is, from 
. to love : Now, Amare, in its natu- 
ral and proper Signification, imports, the 
ſtanding affected for, or loving a Perſon, 


without any Thought of ſerving our ſelves, 


or making any Advantage 8 : And 


indeed, wherever a Friendſhip of this Na- 
ture is cultivated, all thoſe Advantages. 


are the Conſequences and Attendants of 
it, though they be not enquired after. 
— — this Foundation was my Love and 
Eſteem fir d in my Gounger Days, for 
5307.3 n 


_ thoſe 
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thoſe perſons of 3 more Venerable and 
Advanced Age: Namely, Lucius Paulus, 
Marcus Cato, Caius Callius, Publius Nafie, 
and Tiberius Gracthus, that was Father- 


in Law to my very good Friend Scipie, 


But a Friendjhip of this Quality more 
= wy and more exquiſitely appes 

ween Correſpondents of the ſame Level 
and Equality, as remarkably did between 
Serpis and my ſelf; not excluding Lucius 
 Furius, Publius Aupilius, and Sgurius Mum: 


mut. And now, having changed my 


Years, and grown pretty forward in Life, 
Jam delighted and gratified in the Com 
placency and Fr iendſhip. that is carried on 
| and maintained between my ſelf | and my 


tlemen, and Quintus Tubero: And J can't 
help mentioning, how much I am pleas 
| fed and taken in the Conyerſation and 
Familiarity. of Publius Rutilias, and Aulus 
Firgilius, Familiars that are young indeed 
But, upon this Score, | becauſe ſuch - is 
the Condition and State of Human Na. 


flantly ſucceedsand treads upon the Heels 
of another; a Man more heartily wiſhes 
and Deiires to go along and keep pace 
with thoſe he ſets out with unto the end 


of the Stage. But give me leave to ſay, 


fiance chere is ſo much of Uncertainty 


7 1108 and eſpecially between you; Gen- 


ture, that one Age and Generation con- 
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and Weakneſs i in Nature, we ſhould Gel nh out 
thoſe Perſons, and that Acquaintance, we 


can firmly joyn our Affections to, and 


that will alſo entertain a mutual Love 
for us. For, if Friendſhip, Tenderneſs, 
and — * be wanting, we loſe all 
true Pleaſure of Being. Scipio, it is very 
well known, retired from the World, and 
made a ſudden Exit; yet he continues to 
live, and ſhall never die: For I Jov'd and 
_ admir'd the Virtues and good Qualities of 


him, which will ever live, and have a Place 


in my Soul: Moreover, it is not I as 
lone that was well acquainted with his 
Virtue, Who ſhall be happy thereby: 


bright in after Apes, and look *well in 
eiftant Futurity : And to make this good; 
there will not be found the Man that hall 
undertake any thing uncommon or great, 
but Scipio, ſhall be all with him; the Re- 
membrance of that Great Man will puſh 
him forward, and his Example ſand 2 
Rule for his Imitation. As for m | 
Imake an ingenuous Confeſſion, that what- 


8 J enjoy either from Nature, or 


in my ition of Life, are not to be com- 


pared with the Bleſſing and Happineſs Thad 


in Scipio's Friendfbip. From the Benefit of 
this, we agreed in every Buſineſs of Liſe, 


—— Political or Private ; and 9 
1 | the 


No, it will continue to Poſterity, ſhine 
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ed, or gave him, 
= neither did T ever hcar from him, what 


Houſes, we were Inſeparable. I filent] y 


World. and were free from Hurry 


| Importuxacy. And were it granted, that 


forgot. However, nothing that ever paſt 
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Benefit of this, we ſpent our Vine | 
Hours, in the ſweet Enjoyment of each 
other. I never (to my knowledge) offend- 

flaſte in any thing; 


I wiſh'd had not eſcap d him; one com- 
mon place of Abode, one Table, and the 
ſame Entertainment, provided for us both; 0 
whether at the Head of the Army, -or 

Travelling, or retired" to our Country- 


paſs by the many Hours we have ſpent 
together in our Studies, in converſing 
with Works of Philoſophers, and Men of 
Learning, whenever we got rid of the 
and 


the Remembrance of theſe Things might 


be extinguiſh'd when Scipio died; yet 


Love, and Deſire for ſo | valuable a Per- 
ſon, would always have been lodg d in my 
Breaſt, and the Man I ſhould never have 


betwixt us is loſt, for conſtancy. of Re. 
flection ſinks them deeper, and improves. 
them to a better Advantage. And had 1 
none of theſe Things to reflect upon, 
the thoughts of my Age would relieve 
me; from which 1 have the Aſſurance, 
that T ſhall not long be abſent from my 
Frogs and dwell only in nn, 8 
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of him: All Afflictions, though ſe- 
vere and ſharp, yet from the ſhortneſs 
of their continuance, loſe their Sting, and 
ſo become tolerable. And this is all that I 
had to deliver upon the Subject of Friend- 
ſhip.: and ſhall diſmiſs you with this Ad- 
monition, That ſince Friendſhip can have 
no Being without Virtue, you would al- 1 
ways Eſteem, and give the Precedency to | 
Virtue, as the moſt valuable Thing in | 
Nature; and then look upon Friendihip 
in the next Place, as the choiceſt and | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. | 


AN Eſſay upon Study; more parti.” 

1 cularly the Study o Philoſophy. In 

2 Letter to a Friend. Printed for R. tin, 
at the King's- Head in St. Paul's Ohurch- 
Tard. Price 4d. ” 1 
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ITL E-Page, Quotat. L. 6. read um 
lere, for Omni, read Omnia, P. 4.1, 25. 
for yeras, read years, P. 26. J. 2 Fo after Malius, a 
read alſo to, P. Fas J. 7. for Lænaus, read Le- 
matus, P. 65. J. 8. for which in caſe; read ia 
| which caſe, P. 68. I. 5. for Principles of Power, 
read Principles of Nature, P. 69. J. 7. for Reve- 
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